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AN ETHICAL DEFINITION OF COMMUNITY! 


JOHN A. CLARK 


I 


HE classical literature of the sciences of society very 
readily illustrates the proposition that in this general 
field of thought a distinction between what actually is 
and what ought to beis both important and peculiarly difficult to 
maintain correctly. For example, Rousseau surely had a point 
deserving consideration when he accused Grotius (and by impli- 


cation, it seems, Hobbes) of “establishing right by fact.”? Rous- 
seau then sought quite deliberately to base his own normative 
theory of society upon something else than any mere “‘record of 
past abuses,” even if, with the insight of genius, he did find an 
account of social origins, though admittedly a partially fanciful 
one, important in the exposition of his own views.’ And yet, as 
Professor MacIver has argued, the critic himself committed an 
error not unlike the one he had criticized when he allowed his 
own vision to be circumscribed by the conspicuous actuality of 
the state to the extent of failing to see a wider, if less obvious, 
pattern of relationships—to which Maclver applies the term 


' A paper read at the October meeting of the Indiana Philosophical Association. 

2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Du contrat social, Book I, chap. ii. Of Grotius, Rousseau 
writes: “Sa plus constante maniére de raisonner est d’établir toujours le droit par le 
fait.’’ Cf. the next paragraph for a reference to Hobbes which seems to link him with 
Grotius on this issue. 

3 Rousseau quotes, in a footnote, “‘Les savantes recherches sur le droit ne sont sou- 
vent que l’histoire des anciens abus!”’ (ibid., Book I, chaps. ii ff.). 
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“community”—in terms of which alone the foundations of poli- 
tical rights can be adequately understood.‘ Nor is MaclIver, in 
his turn, always free from a suspicion of falling victim to a simi- 
lar failing. To be sure he stresses two relationships between so- 
cial fact and social ideal; and to see relations clearly is, of course, 
to help toward maintaining distinctions between the terms re- 
lated. We are told, on the one hand, that moral standards have 
always functioned, among other factors in human history, in 
shaping the actual course of events.’ And, secondly, it is held 
that the sociologist should not try to divorce himself from his 
own ideals, and those of the best thought of his time, but rather 
that he should seek to trace really possible paths of development 
leading through social fact to the realization of these ideals.° 
The cogency of these two simple points is not always adequately 
considered. But the student of ethics is likely to be a little 
troubled by other aspects of MacIver’s thinking. For example, 
consider the breadth of application of his term “community.” 
On the one hand, this may apply to social life at so low a level as 
that of such insects as the ants and the bees,’ On the other 
hand, it denotes a development of human life in which ‘“‘indi- 
viduality” and ‘‘sociality” fulfil each other in “personality” in 
a manner which is “the fullest realization of humanity.”* In 
such usage there lies the danger of an Aristotelian fallacy in 
ethics—that is, the fallacy of passing from the truth, that what 
is desirable for man cannot be determined without a study of the 
real possibilities of human nature, to a construction in human 
nature of an original potentiality of the desirable, involving an 


4R. M. Maclver, Community, pp. 426-29, a passage including the statement: “It is 
the danger of modern Hellenism to confound the actual with the ideal.” 

5 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

6 Jbid., Book III, chap. i, p. 1; cf. also J. M. Clark’s treatment of the manner in 
which economic theories have actually derived their premises, in a sense, from ethical 
presuppositions (Preface to Social Economics, chap. i). 

7 Maclver, op. cit., “All activities of living beings may be called activities of will, 

_ whether the living being be a termite or a man” (p. 6); “Wherever living beings enter 
$ into, or maintain, willed relations with one another, there society exists” (p. 5); ‘““A com- 
munity is a focus of social life, the common living of social beings” (p. 24). 


* Ibid., p. 333. 
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entelechy inevitably tending, through all the vicissitudes of 
human life, toward a good in which humanity finds its “fullest 
realization.”” And such a construction—quite gratuitous, I 
think—invites once more, though it does not itself constitute, 
an establishment of right by fact, if in a subtler form. It did so 
in Aristotle’s ethics, which amounts to a most skilful expression 
and codification of the moral consciousness of the typical Greek 
gentleman of the time, and (to restate a classic objection) ad- 
mits of no criterion whereby this consciousness may be criti- 
cized. And in MacIver’s view that our ethical ideals do not ad- 
mit of rational argumentation the same result seems to follow 
in his case.? At the very least, his bipolar use of the term “‘com- 
munity” tends to obscure, even where it does not falsify, the 
conception of community in its distinctively ideal aspect. 
Which is only to bespeak further discussion of the nature of 
community from the distinctively ethical point of view—further 
consideration of the social ideal as such in relation to, but not 
established by, social actuality. I submit that our thought 


about society clearly needs thus carefully to avoid the sort of 
thing G. E. Moore has called ‘the naturalistic fallacy” in 
ethics, even though we do not accept the full framework of ideas 
with which this fallacy is surrounded in Moore’s treatment of 
it; and I suggest that this end may be achieved along lines 
which may now be considered in a more positive manner. 


II 

Professor Perry has suggested that, while many of the sup- 
posed oppositions between egoism and altruism are illusory, it 
is possible to define a moral failing called ‘‘selfishness” as the 
negation of love. He who has not love is selfish, though many 
of his ends be in a variety of senses social. But he who is ade- 
quately loving must find his intelligent objectives convergent 
with the true and public standard of practice.*® I would accept 

9 Ibid., Book I, chap. vii, sec. 2. 

RR. B. Perry, Moral Economy, pp. 59-62, and General Theory of Value, pp. 665-06 ff. 
and 677-79. 
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this line of analysis provided love is defined as the losing of one’s 
self to find it in ethical community. That is, love, in the ethical 
sense, is self-immersion in ethical community wherever this may 
be found to arise—between two individuals (where we have, I 
think, the truth of Aristotle’s ‘friendship of virtue”’), in society 
at large, or in the state. Love as a virtue is the habit of self- 
commitment to community—the developed tendency in a man 
to give way to special acts of love. Love of a certain person, or 
a special society, is the habit of finding community with that 
person, or in that society." 

In this sense I propose the conception of ethical community 
as at once a category of personal and of social morality, defining 
the term as follows: Ethical community is growth of criticism 
in social action and what this implies in the way of human rela- 
tions. A community, in the ethical sense, is any texture of 
functionally interrelated human lives exemplifying the general 
pattern of such growth. Let me give, at once, some brief intro- 
ductory explanation of the three most conspicuous aspects of 
this conception, and then continue to its development from 
another point of view and in more detail. 

In the first place, consider the point that, in the sense pro- 
posed, a community cannot be static, but must be a constantly 
developing process. One may think here of such statements as 
“Tron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the face of his 
friend.’’ When such is the case, there is community between the 
two friends. Or consider Socrates’ activities as midwife for the 
ideas and the ideals of his associates—a life which is presented 
in the Symposium as a concrete illustration of the true meaning 
of love among men.” Here in one special form was the quest 
for, and within limits the creation of, regions of community 
among those involved. 

In this connection I should wish to recall two recent interpre- 


Cf. Gregory Vlastos, “What Is Love,”’ Christendom, Vol. I, No. 1. 
2 Cf. A. E. Taylor’s interpretation of the last part of the Symposium in his Plato: 
The Man and His Works. 
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tations of growth as a leading ethical notion. I refer to Richard 
Cabot’s The Meaning of Right and Wrong, and to the Weimans’ 
Normative Psychology of Religion. However, I think that in both 
of these works the term ‘“‘growth”’ retains more of its biological 
significance than I should wish it to convey. I mean by growth 
only a constantiy developing process containing its own charac- 
teristic principles of development—and, if you will, a natural 
process in the sense that we may often come upon it at work 
though not planned or intended, as such, in any human volition. 

Second, community is a complex of criticism. It sets up ten- 
sions, makes demands, and establishes lines of regulation and 
control. It is preferential, putting one value before another. 

Finally, community is a matter of social action. Not all criti- 
cism and development of criticism may be called community. 
Only that is intended which is not merely a product of social 
functioning within some group (as perhaps all criticism is) but 
further is an integral part of social action. That is, I refer to 
the process of evaluation through which the individual en- 
visages his place in group activities (thus acquiring self-con- 
scious personality) while at the same time group activities, in 
the self-consciousness of the members of the group, become 
themselves objects of consciousness subject to criticism, and 
thus enter into action in the full sense of the word. What fol- 
lows should further clarify these brief statements. 


III 

In Josiah Royce’s account the “Beloved Community”’ re- 
quires of individuals involved (1) a common past, (2) co-opera- 
ative activity in the present, and (3) something of a common 
outlook on the future.’’ Let me now point out that ethical com- 
munity, in the sense I am proposing, has similar implications. 

Thus, in the first place, a common past is required in a cer- 
tain sense. That is, any given phase of ethical community arises 
out of antecedently initiated social functioning—out of social 


'3 The Problem of Christianity, Lectures [X and X. 
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activities-in-progress. By a social activity-in-progress I mean 
some process of interaction between individuals in which one re- 
sponds to some bit of expressive behavior of another—some 
“gesture,”’ as the late G. H. Mead has interpreted this term'‘— 
and the one, in turn, responds to other gestures on the part of 
other members of the group involved, and the whole process 
goes forward in a manner selective, under normal conditions, 
of some fulfilment of life-processes within the group. Bees build- 
ing a hive exemplify such social activity, or men exchanging the 
products of their labor in the market place. And clearly the ful- 
filment of life within the group which normally results in such 
cases need not be fully, or perhaps at all, an end-in-view for any 
individual involved. The trader need not conceive as such the 
general advantage resultant, very often, from the division of 
labor. It requires a Plato or an Adam Smith to go far in this 
direction—and long after market exchange and a correlated 
division of labor have become well-established patterns of hu- 
man behavior. And we are inclined to believe that the bees 
have no ends-in-view at all. Further, even where a given pattern 
of social activity has been, at one time, deliberately instituted, 
many later participants in that activity may be unconscious of 
the purpose which others have expressed in it. By way of con- 
temporary example, many of the adherents of the Townsend 
Plan, as they claim their right to be heard in the field of Ameri- 
can politics, can have no more than the vaguest notion of the 
meaning of “democracy” in the minds of the framers of the 
American Constitution. But even when largely without com- 
prehensive, directive intention, such patterns of social behav- 
ior may function very actively, and not without their con- 
tribution to the life of the group involved. 

And these social activities are a common inheritance, which 
constitutes such a “common past” as ethical community re- 
quires. The reason for this requirement will be made clear 
shortly. 

14 Mind, Self, and Society, secs. 7, 8, and 9. 
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an Royce, I think, meant this much, if usually also much more 
ol than this, by his doctrine of the common past of a community. 
me Thus his illustrations usually refer to common memories,’’ but 
- he clearly says that these may not always be necessary.” I seek 
of to state what there is in community in the way of an indispen- 
as sable common past, which common memories surely do accom- 
as, pany and modify very often, but not of necessity. 

d- In the second place, there must be co-operative activity with- 
he in a group if, and when, it is to exemplify the general nature of 
il- ethical community. And this means more than continuation of 
ch antecedently initiated social activities of the type just indicated. 
ay Co-operation means more than the response of one individual 
he to the expressive behavior of another. It requires a recognition 
of by one of the purpose of another as such, and the adoption of 
is some part of this purpose, at least, as integral also to the pur- 
dd pose of the first individual. Co-operation thus involves a highly 
al developed form of experience—a complex form of “taking the 
eS point of view of the other.” 

n How such a thing can, and does, take place will not be dis- 
d, cussed here very fully. It is a connection in which G. H. Mead’s 
of studies in ‘‘Social Behaviorism”’ are, I believe, of clear impor- 
- tance, if they leave some final doubts as to how, taking a certain 
d point of view which is that of another, one is enabled to ascribe 
- that point of view to the other. The interpretation of human 
c responses in terms of their neural basis may always have diffi- 
© culty, taken alone, in dealing with this and other types of ‘“‘ob- 


jectification.” But two aspects of Mead’s analysis do not depend 
on his neurological speculations, I think, and may be mentioned 
briefly and with profit here. The first of these is the view that 
“taking the point of view of the other” presupposes a context of 
antecedently initiated social activity of the type just described; 
and the second is the conception that consciousness of one’s own 
attitudes arises with the process of taking the point of view of 
the other. 


5 Op. cit., Lecture IX, parts x and xi. 6 Tbid., p. 39. 
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Mead held that one’s assumption of the attitude of another 
depends upon prior social activity in which one plays a part 
because the origin of such sympathy is to be understood as fol- 
lows: Some gesture I make calls out in me the same response 
that it does, or is about to do, in the experience of another, thus 
making possible the result in question. And this similar response 
on the part of two individuals is due to the nature of a prior so- 
cial activity in which they are both involved. A simple example 
is that of the sentinel crow which gives a cry of warning, and 
then, like his mates, is frightened by the sound and takes 
flight.'? A Gestalt of responding to certain gestures has become 
generally established in the group, and it functions in the life 
of the one making the gestures no less than in that of the rest. 

Of course, a basically similar situation may be much more 
complex, as I should venture to illustrate by the following ex- 
ample. Professor Cabot recounts the instance of a heroic sailor 
who freely endangered his life checking the spread of fire in the 
bowels of a ship at sea while passengers were enabled to escape 
in the lifeboats. Later, when highly honored and praised, the 
man seemed genuinely surprised, saying, in effect, “Somebody 
had to do it” and ‘“‘Anybody would have done the same thing.”’ 
Cabot remarks that the man had seen a need and responded to 
it, and so illustrates his contention as to the important réle 
played by “needs” in the moral—and the “‘supermoral”’—life.** 
Now clearly the occurrence of such bits of behavior is a fact of 
great moral importance, but I think we should interpret the 
case as follows: Here, once more, we see a pattern of social be- 
havior, well established in this individual by training and fine 
seagoing tradition, carrying itself through relatively unreflec- 
tively. And “anybody would have done the same thing,” the 
man felt. It was the response which the situation, including the 
gestures of all involved, called for from any sailor in the same 
situation. Here again, then, was a basis for taking the point of 
view of another, a basis of a very complex type, and a type 


17 Cf. Mead, op. cit., sec. 10. 8 Cabot, op. cit., p. 99. 
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which might well fail actually to be established in the behavior 
systems of many men of superficially like training. 

And I think Mead’s general contention on this subject is to 
be admitted. Taking the point of view of the other (and there- 
fore truly co-operative action also) does imply antecedent social 
activity of the general type described. Consider, for example, 
the clear réle of sympathy for distress and the equally “‘instinc- 
tive’ activities of tenderness within the family as bases for mu- 
tual understanding among men. But the point might, of course, 
be argued in great detail, and I must here rest my case on the 
evidence now briefly cited, together with such further support- 
ing considerations as the reader’s mind can readily supply to 
strengthen the authority of Mead’s views on the subject. 

The second aspect of co-operation to which reference has been 
made does not point back to a group’s common inheritance, but 
forward to the future into which the group is moving. I refer to 
the development of self-consciousness within the pattern of co- 
operation. As has been noted, Mead stresses this point as well 
as the first, but I think he does so in a less satisfactory manner. 
Let the case be stated here as follows: 

It has been suggested that consciousness is essentially a prac- 
tically selective agency developing in conflicts among impulsive 
tendencies to incompatible sorts of overt behavior.” There may 
be much to be said for this general contention, but I require 
here only a more special proposition, and one for which the case 
seems more secure—the proposition that in human experience 
consciousness of one’s own motives comes with an at least tem- 
porary checking of those motives as they meet and contrast 
with others that tend to lead into different activities. It may 
be put this way: We become aware of our motives when they 
are questioned, and hence criticized, which is to be objectified 
as considerations for practical deliberation. 

I dislike a certain man, and even hate him, doing all in my 
power to thwart him, but I am not aware that my motive is jeal- 

19 John Dewey, Experience and Nature, pp. 307-8. 
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ousy. Under the direction of that motive, to be sure, I select one 
among other tendencies to action involving the man in ques- 
tion. I would speak evil of him, or perhaps I would heap coals 
of fire on his head by returning him good for evil. I choose one 
course or the other, and in doing so become very conscious of 
these two subsidiary and opposing motives which have arisen 
within me. But my jealousy, unquestioned, remains an invisible 
control in my deliberations. But now, perhaps, something lov- 
able about the man strikes me in our intercourse, and my emerg- 
ing affection conflicts with my jealousy. Then, for the first time, 
I may realize why I have viewed him as I have, becoming con- 
scious of my jealousy of him as I weigh it in the balances and 
consider denying it expression. 

Many considerations, perhaps pathological ones, may com- 
plicate indefinitely the nature of such situations—such examples 
of consciousness of one’s own motivation—but they will retain, 
I take it, this fundamental structure. Not, of course, that con- 
sciousness of any motive within me necessarily involves its deni- 
al and rejection, but that my motive is at least checked and 
questioned as I become aware of it. It is balanced against other 
contrasting motives in my deliberation, or it is not known to 
me at all. This may be a tautological proposition. At any rate, 
I submit that it is important”? (i.e., if tautologous, then also 
applicable in a fruitful analysis of fact, and if not tautologous, 
then empirically verifiable in a context of other propositions 
some of which are tautologies applicable in a fruitful analysis 
of fact). 

Here, then, is important, if simple, reason for the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness in co-operative activity. For clearly 
co-operation not only requires some degree and form of mutual 
understanding from the co-operators from which to start; it 
also tends to increase the extent of such understanding. For ex- 
ample, it has often been pointed out that economic co-operation, 
involving at first, perhaps, only very meager sympathetic un- 

20 Cf. W. A. White, The Unconscious: A Symposium, pp. 254-55. 
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derstanding among those involved, normally tends very greatly 
to increase such understanding (even where hatreds are also 
generated, since one must understand a man to a considerable 
degree really to hate him). In general, the point is that in co- 
operation a partial identification of the purposes of one man 
with those of another, bringing about closer and more attentive 
contact and interaction between the two, develops further, and 
truer, sympathy, on the part of the one, in the purposes and 
other attitudes of the other, whether or not this comes to mean 
further convergence of deliberate plans of procedure. But this 
is to say that in co-operative activity with another one’s own 
prior motives must meet and tend, in some respects at least, to 
oppose, and thus to come into deliberative contrast with, other 
motives. Therefore motives are questioned which would not 
otherwise have been so, as we learn, to a degree, to “‘see our- 
selves as others see us.’’ We introduce into our experience the 
“disinterested spectator’’ (a relatively disinterested spectator, 
that is—a wholly disinterested spectator would be pure myth, 
I think). 

Now this aspect of co-operative activity leads on, as I have 
said, to consideration of the third phase of the meaning of ethi- 
cal community—the phase which suggests Royce’s doctrine 
that there must be, in any case, a distinctive community out- 
look upon the future. But let me first state the case in this con- 
nection very briefly, in an introductory way, before proceeding, 
as I then must, to a relatively extended examination of it. 

Acts of practical deliberation become very complicated with- 
in a co-operating group. Very many conflicting motives pull 
this way and that. And under these circumstances deliberation 
tends to seek, in some sense, a reconciliation of the multiform 
conflicting trends. 

To be sure, decision upon conduct may sometimes be simpli- 
fied by becoming passionate, or resigned to the power of chance 
external suggestion, or impatient, or arbitrary—to list briefly 
types of decision which have been enumerated and tellingly de- 
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scribed by William James,” but, on the other hand, as James 
saw, decision may be, and it lies in the nature of the deliberative 
situation that it should seek to be, reasonable and conciliatory 
in some sense. 

What this means we have yet to see, but let it be said at once 
that the quest for some sort of a “‘reasonable reconciliation” of 
conflicting motives in such a situation is a quest for ‘“community 
ideals,” and that only as such ideals emerge upon the scene can 
the nature of ethical community be said to be exemplified there. 


IV 

What, then, can be meant by reasonable reconciliation of con- 
flicting motives through acts of deliberation occurring within a 
co-operating group? Let us look more closely at the entities to 
be dealt with in such deliberation. 

These are moving, or appealing, plans and patterns of human 
action seen in prospect, involving in each case three types of 
components, namely, (1) ends-in-view, (2) means to these ends, 
and (3) some principle of unity defining the field of ends-in-view 
and means to ends which belongs distinctively to just the special 
plan in question—that is, some central principle of the nature 
of those maxims of which Kant spoke as the entities upon which 
we act, or consider acting. 

Elsewhere I have written of prospective ways of action con- 
sidered as made up of these three types of constituents, and, as 
such, related to the problems of reasonable deliberation.*”? Here 
I shall only continue the same line of thought, in slightly dif- 
ferent terms, to bring out its relation to the more special prob- 
lem now in hand. 

From the point of view of deliberation the distinctive charac- 
ter of ends-in-view is that they are insistently recurring pros- 
pects. Thirsty on the mountain side, I can hardly escape from 
the thought of a refreshing drink at some cold hillside stream. 

* Psychology, pp. 531-35. 

2 “A Definition of the Good,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX XIII, No. 16 (July 30, 
1936). 
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The prospect constantly haunts the mind, unbidden, when any 
sort of a deliberative attitude is assumed. And it steadily de- 
mands consideration ‘‘for its own sake” in the sense that it will 
not admit of any substitution. 

As for means-to-ends, their distinctive character from the 
point of view of deliberation is that they are not, like ends-in- 
view, insistently recurring prospects, since they do admit of sub- 
stitution—on the principle that any one prospective event seen 
as leading to a given end may be substituted for any other that 
leads equally effectively to the same end. 

And the “principle of unity” in a prospective way of action 
is something from which, as a constant focus of attention, a 
special determinate selection of ends and means may be found, 
with the unfolding of time, to issue. In the simplest case this 
means some single end-in-view, A, together with the concep- 
tion, ‘‘some means or other leading up to end A.” However, 
ends-in-view in great number may be involved in a plan of ac- 
tion. In fact, this usually is the case. And, when it is, the max- 
im in question reveals more clearly its characteristic function 
in the development of deliberation. For in such cases the maxim 
must define a focus of attention for a series of consciously se- 
lective activities-to-come. “In dealing with A, tomorrow, I 
must be gentle but firm,” I may say to myself, with a definite 
conception of certain objectives toward which I must firmly 
press. Thus I sum the thing up for myself. Not that there are 
no other considerations which I feel as important in their bear- 
ing on the situation I am contemplating. But from so much, as 
a steady focus of attention—involving as well key means as key 
ends, be it noted—I believe the rest will be found to follow in 
due order. C. S. Pierce, no less than Kant, has held that in such 
rules for procedure as this we find an important type of the 
constituents of all distinctively moral experiences.” 

And be it noted, further, that so long as a given maxim is 
accepted as a guide to action, whatever choice that maxim may 


23 Pierce, Collected Papers, Vol. I, chap. iv. 
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be seen, in the course of events, to negate must be rejected. 
Only by understanding the maxim in this sense can a line of ac- 
tion be conceived through it as a fully determinate unit-entity 
for deliberation—as an object deliberately to choose or to re- 
ject. A claim to universality, in this sense, is simply an aspect 
of the definitive function of the maxim in the field of prospects 
for deliberation. 

But now these observations have direct bearing on the prob- 
lem of the reconciliation of various appealing prospects of ac- 
tion considered and compared in group-conditioned acts of in- 
dividual practical deliberation. It becomes clear, for example, 
that this problem will center around the reconciliation of ends- 
in-view rather than around the other components of competing 
plans of action. For it has been observed that it is characteristic 
of means-to-ends that they admit of substitution, one for an- 
other, so far as they are means only. And this signifies, to state 
the same thing in another way, that in a finally adopted plan of 
action one mode of attaining any given end-in-view, or set of 
such ends, may represent all other such modes, in the following 
sense: The relevance of means to ends in practical deliberation 
is due to their formal character of leading—in probable prospect 
—to the ends in question. Therefore the deliberatively relevant 
feature of one means is present in another which leads to the 
same end; and so the one means, if adopted, represents the other 
so far as relevance to the deliberative process is concerned. 

Further, one maxim which, taken as a focus of attention, will, 
it is believed, make possible the realization of the same ends-in- 
view as another may be substituted for that other, since either 
one will provide such a definition of a unified prospect of action, 
to be adopted or rejected, as the nature of the deliberative situa- 
tion requires—by this requirement establishing the relevance to 
deliberation of maxims in general. That is, one maxim leading 
out to the realization of the same ends-in-view as another can 
embody the features of that other to which the latter owes its 
relevance to deliberation, and thus, in the same sense in which 
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one means may represent another, one maxim may often repre- 
sent another maxim. 

But to abandon one end-in-view, or set of ends-in-view, in a 
deliberate decision without necessary violence to the abandoned 
alternative—this is a type of problem a principle for solutions 
to which is not so immediately obvious. 

To be sure we have Professor Perry’s ‘‘principle of inclusive- 
ness” for consideration here. It would suggest, applied to the 
present discussion, that a prospect containing ends-in-view A 
and B may (and in some sense should) replace both a prospect 
containing only end-in-view A and a prospect containing only 
end-in-view B.?4 And, indeed, where such a replacement proves 
feasible, it may, in fact, provide for the representation of the 
abandoned prospects in the one finally adopted as far as even 
ends-in-view are concerned. But the trouble is that such a solu- 
tion of the problem is seldom a real possibility. Usually one con- 
templated end or another must be rejected outright if means to 
those retained are to be found. And so, in practice, the problem 
remains. 

However, if we consider again the nature of deliberation it- 
self, and its distinctive perspective upon activities, we may see 
that such problems are not insoluble. For all deliberation is 
directed into the future. We may say that its task is the choos- 
ing of a future.**> This is the general problem which is the dis- 
tinctive contribution to consciousness of the emerging delibera- 
tive attitude. But from this it follows that, if a present end-in- 

view should lose its status as such, and permanently, in some 
deliberatively contemplated future, then a choice of that future 
would be seen to carry with it a loss of relevance to deliberation 
on the part of the end-in-view in question. Granted, therefore, 
a certain way-of-action-seen-in-prospect which leads into a con- 
templated future where certain present ends-in-view are to be 
realized, and no present end-in-view which is not to be realized 
24 Perry, General Theory of Value, secs. 257 and 264-70. 
8 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 216-19. 
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will remain an end—granted, I say, the discovery of such a 
prospect, the deliberator who comes upon it will have before 
him an instrument for the maintenance in his choice of all ends- 
in-view which continue to have relevance to his deliberation as 
this develops into the discovery in question. Or, in other words, 
the deliberator will have before him a prospect representative 
of his whole field of ends-in-view because this prospect carries 
over into itself all within this general field that remains de- 
liberatively relevant there. And, in this modified form, the prin- 
ciple of inclusiveness is not incapable of frequent application 
conjointly with the other forms of the general principle of de- 
liberative representation.* Discoveries of the type here re- 
quired can be and frequently are made, if often they require 
later modification. I may feel that in days to come I can forget 
everything not contributory to a certain enthusiasm that now 
takes possession of my mind—an enthusiasm for politics, say, 
or the teaching profession, or for one of the arts. Perhaps with 
growing experience it becomes, in a sense, more difficult to con- 
ceive—realistically, and under some form of unity—an object 
for such an engrossing enthusiasm. And yet men do continue to 
frame such conceptions, and often with steadily increasing con- 
fidence. And this is the framing of “community ideals’ in the 
sense here given to the term. That is, a community ideal is a 
“reasonable reconciliation” of conflicting trends in group-condi- 
tioned practical deliberation where reconciliation means that 
the ideal is, in the manner just indicated, deliberatively repre- 
sentative of the various components of all the parties to the con- 
flict out of which the ideal arises. 

Dr. Fritz Kunkel has held that human life is profoundly 
wounded and committed to a. hidden sense of defeat whenever it 
abandons any end, though it is the valuable lesson of intelligent 
experience that one means has constantly to be given up for 


% For the relation between the three types of deliberative representation see the re- 
lation between the three “criteria of the Good” in “A Definition of the Good,” Journal 


of Philosophy, Vol. XX XIII, No. 16 (July 30, 1936). 
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another.?”? However, Kunkel is probably not speaking here of 
ends-in-view as these are understood in the present paper, as 
he has conceived of some metaphysically constructed “pyramid 
of ends” which may function largely unconsciously in the 
growth of the human individual. Of such entities I know noth- 
ing. But I submit that the abandonment of ends-in-view as 
here conceived need not mean loss of the sense of abundant life, 
-but may rather lead the way thereto.”* It is the feeling that one 
must give up hope of attaining objectives which nevertheless 
will continue to haunt and lure one’s deliberate attention—the 
sense that life must thus be at war with itself in the future into 
which one is moving—that wounds men and gives them the cast 
of defeat. So long as an all-engrossing, though selective, enthu- 
siasm seems a possibility toward which steps are being taken, a 
sense of the life abundant is not denied. Rather, community 
ideals, as described, are such group-conditioned envisagements 
of life as unbroken and free. 


V 

But now it is time to recur again to the point that ethical 
community is of necessity a constantly developing process. It 
is not enough that community ideals should emerge within the 
life of a group. If no more than this should be achieved, the 
process here considered would not be ethical community. It is 
further required that through continued co-operative activity 
various community ideals should meet one another, giving rise 
to further comparison and criticism—to further self-conscious- 
ness and the emergence of still further ideals representative of 
wider ranges of deliberative values. 

But in such further development of criticism within the social 
process no fundamentally new principle is involved. Commu- 
nity ideals, acted upon, become habits and strong motives to 
further activity. And, representing the earlier forms of social 


27 Let's Be Normal, p. 49. 
28 Elsewhere Kunkel has given this proposition his approval (ibid., pp. 38 and 39). 
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activity, as they do, they contain common elements for the 
members of large groups of individuals, thus laying the basis 
for further mutual sympathy and understanding, and hence for 
further co-operation, within such groups. But in such co-opera- 
tion inevitable disparities and contrasts between ideals and 
habits also become known, and so new problems in the recon- 
ciliation of appealing prospects of action are presented to de- 
liberation, which, from its own distinctive perspective, must 
continue to meet and deal with these problems, constantly 
creating newly emergent orders of relevancy in the considera- 
tions it manipulates—if you will, new deliberative values and 
patterns of values. When and where this takes place then and 
there alone is ethical community in the full sense—an ever new 
sharing of a common past, a co-operative present, and the 
search for a critically, or deliberatively, representative future— 
which is to say a socialized sharing in the free, creative advance 
of the critical process. 

It is with this stage in the development that many of the typi- 
cal aspects of more complex moral experience come into being. 
Consider, for example, that special form of selfishness which 
Royce has identified with “original sin,”’ while he calls it also 
“self-will.”’° In the development of social life toward commu- 
nity the individual not only acquires increasing self-conscious- 
ness in the sense of critical consciousness of his own motives. 
Further, he develops a sense of independence and self-respect. 
Increasingly conscious of himself, in the first sense, he learns 
also to trust his own distinctive decisions arising out of his own 
intelligent practical judgment. For he, as deliberator, must be 
the agency for the emergence of community ideals, and, recog- 
nizing himself as such, he values himself in a new sense—as 
clothed in a new importance in view of his significance in the 
process of community. But then the further demands of com- 
munity may be renounced. Certain community ideals may not 
be submitted to any further criticism. Having discovered him- 


29 Op. cit., Lecture III. 
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self as an agent of the community’s reasonable deliberate de- 
cisions, the individual may reject further responsibilities to the 
critical process. This is egotism, if you will, or self-will, or the 
Christian cardinal sin of pride. 

To draw one more brief comparison of doctrine, Professor 
Whitehead has said that the measure of the excellence of a civili- 
zation is the degree to which it trusts in persuasion, rather than 
in force, in its organization and institutions.*° In the belief that 
the domain of ethical community, in a given society, is the do- 
main of practical persuasion there, I should wish to translate 
Whitehead’s statement into terms here under discussion by 
saying that the excellence of a civilization is measured by the 
extent to which the general nature of ethical community is 
exemplified within the structure of that civilization. This paper 
may be viewed, throughout, as an interpretation of the Platonic 
notion of persuasion in its foundational relations to human so- 
cial life.3* 

VI 

Thus I propose a conception of community as an ethical en- 
tity through active extension of which and loyalty to its de- 
mands (and this, I think, is love in the ethical sense) the moral 
individual’s purposes may be freed of egocentricity in any de- 
rogatory sense of the word; while at the same time we may see 
in such community the fundamental pattern of human rela- 
tions as they should be, in clear contrast with what they very 
generally are in actuality. The basis of such a proposal is a trust, 
as a guide in all problems of conduct, in open-minded delibera- 
tive criticism and the free development of the emergent prin- 
ciples of procedure of such criticism. Granted this assumption 
—which is, in the nature of the case, I think, the basis of reason- 
able deliberative theory, or, in other words, of normative ethics 

3° Adventures of Ideas, p. 109. 

3 Cf. R. Demos, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXIX, No. 9 (April 28, 1932), “On 
Persuasion.” Professor Demos interprets all persuasion as, in a broad sense, a matter of 


community. My thesis concerns only a special type of persuasion, and a narrower con- 
ception of community. 
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—and the conclusion follows, I believe, when the field of social 
psychology is also examined with a view to the discovery there, 
not of mythical Aristotelian potentialities of any sort, but sim- 
ply of real possibilities and necessities for the free development 
of deliberative criticism itself. The implications of what has 
been said for such mooted contemporary issues as individu- 
alism and liberalism cannot be considered in the present paper, 
whose validity is thought not to wait upon its bearings in these 
regards, but to be, with a certain ethical autonomy, antecedent 
thereto. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 





THE RELATION BETWEEN ETHICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CHARNER PERRY 


T IS easier to state briefly in simple words the relation be- 
tween ethics and political science than it is to make clear 
to one’s self or others what is involved in the relation. 

The relation, in large outline, is not difficult to discover. Politi- 
cal science is the study of what ought to be. It is a normative 
science, if a linking of the terms “normative” and “science’’ is 
permissible. Whether or not it is a science, political theory is a 
study of norms, and it is also to a considerable extent an art of 
constructing and reconstructing norms. At this point we need 
not pause to consider whether political theory is a science or an 
art or a mixture of both. The important fact is that the mate- 
rial with which political theory deals is norms or oughts or 
ideals. 

Ethics, on the contrary, is a description of what is or what 
exists. It is, in other words, a descriptive science. It does not 
attempt, to be sure, to give a complete description of what ex- 
ists, but aims rather at describing certain aspects of existence, 
or at describing existence from a certain point of view. What 
aspects of existence are described in ethics will be indicated pres- 
ently. The immediate point to be noticed is that ethics as de- 
scription of existence contrasts with political theory, which is a 
study of what ought to be rather than of what is. 

This much about ethics and political science lies on the sur- 
face for anyone to see; but when one attempts to see below the 
surface one encouhters difficulties. “Norms” and “existence” 
are words, and one might even say that they are metaphysical 
abstractions. The plain man is exceedingly fond of metaphysi- 
cal abstractions, and I am not unaware of their value. If we did 
not use them freely to simplify the complexities of the world, 
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the world would be too much for us; and I admit that in poli- 
tics, in business, and in practical affairs generally, metaphysical 
abstractions are highly useful, even indispensable. The notion 
of law, for instance, must be used by citizens if society is to sur- 
vive and must be taken, so to speak, at its face value, without 
too frequent or too prolonged scrutiny. It is difficult to ex- 
amine and analyze the facts which underlie metaphysical ab- 
stractions; and one should think twice before examining too 
closely the paper dollars which are the chief currency of intel- 
lectual exchange. Metaphysical abstractions flow freely and 
help get the work of the world done; if many of them are 
counterfeit, no great harm results; but if too many people de- 
mand gold or its intellectual equivalent, the whole process of 
exchanging ideas will be seriously impeded. 

One of the first difficulties encountered in the attempt to ex- 
amine the distinction between existence and norms is the fact 
that norms do themselves in some sense exist; and consequently 
it is necessary to determine the sense in which norms exist and 
the sense in which they do not. A second difficulty is presented 
by the fact that norms have certain relations to more proper 
types of existence. Indeed, these relations of norms to existence 
are of central importance to the present inquiry. If there were 
no such relations, then ethics, a descriptive science, would have 
no relevance to the norms dealt with by political theory. Be- 
cause there are such relations of norms to existence, ethics does 
have a contribution to make to political theory; and determina- 
tion of the nature of these relations is a necessary preliminary 
to understanding what ethics’ contribution to political theory 
is. 

Since the norms constituting the subject matter of political 
science are not essentially different from other norms, it is not 
necessary to the inquiry that we should separate them. We may 
consider almost any norms that come to mind, although taking 
examples primarily from political science. To begin with, we 
may consider such terms as citizen, senator, mayor, governor, 
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president. These terms are so familiar that one may overlook 
the fact that they are norms; but the fact is evident, and may 
be brought to attention by consideration of the difference be- 
tween a citizen and a non-citizen. The difference, put simply, 
is that the first is entitled to be a citizen and the second is not, 
or the first ought to be a citizen and the second not. ‘Ought to 
be a citizen” is identical with “‘is a citizen.’”’ Anyone who is en- 
titled to be a citizen is by that fact a citizen. In other words, 
whoever talks about citizens is talking in terms of norms. The 
same considerations apply to the other terms. Anyone who is 
entitled to be a senator is a senator; and anyone who is a senator 
is entitled to be one. There is no difference between what ought 
to be and what is, because in using such terms one is dealing al- 
together with what ought to be. 

There need be, of course, no question about the existence of 
men who are called citizens, senators, or mayors, just as there is 
no question about the existence of buildings called churches, or 
men called prophets, or stones that are called precious. Norms 
of various kinds are applied to existences and used as a means of 
referring to and talking about existences. The question to be 
considered is whether the distinctions embodied in the terms 
correspond to, and indicate, differences in the existences to 
which the norms apply. The answer to this question in regard 
to citizens, senators, mayors, or kings is clear. One may be con- 
fident that the most thorough examination would not disclose 
any natural differences between the men who are senators and 
those who are mayors, or between kings and dictators, or be- 
tween citizens and non-citizens. There is no physical, chemical, 
or physiological test by which mayors may be distinguished 
from aldermen, or by which a city manager may be distin- 
guished from a campaign manager. One may notice, moreover, 
that kings, senators, mayors, and policemen have been devel- 
oped in independence of any important change in human char- 
acteristics. I do not know when kings first appeared on the 
earth, but I am confident that their appearance did not coin- 
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cide with the occurrence of a biological mutation in man. Cro- 
Magnon man was probably not greatly different from present 
man; but the Cro-Magnons had no presidents or city managers 
or senators or policemen. 

It is also clear that such terms as “king,” ‘‘mayor,” ‘“sena- 
tor,” and “alderman” fail completely to correspond to differ- 
ences in the motions of men. Man’s repertoire of motions— 
walking, lifting, pulling, twisting, etc.—does not differ con- 
siderably from man to man, from nation to nation, or from age 
to age. For thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of years mil- 
lions of men have repeated monotonously the actions of which 
men’s muscles are capable; but against this dull background of 
what actually happened there has been projected a complex, 
ever changing, and interesting drama. Once, perhaps, men 
merely were born, lived, and died. Now men vote, campaign, 
lobby, agitate, graft, reform, or revolt. Once men consorted 
merely with other men and women. Now man has company of 
great variety—policemen, kings, dictators, mayors, senators, 
precinct captains, judges. The difference, clearly, lies not in 
what actually happens but results from the development of 
norms by which men decorate themselves and other men. 

Norms, then, ride loosely on existence, coming and going, not 
without rhyme and reason of their own, but in accordance with 
rules and ritual having little relation to existence or actuality. 
Men become kings, mayors, or judges by grace of rituals and 
ceremonies, by the laying-on of hands or by the speaking of a 
word. The terms dealt with in political science reflect the cere- 
monies and rituals by which civilization is separated from sav- 
agery. The ceremonies and rituals within which norms reside 
have a logic of their own, a logic which is both intricate and 
compelling; but this logic or rationale has only an indirect rela- 
tion to existence. 

That many of the terms and distinctions used in political 
life reflect norms or conventions or ideal patterns would no 
doubt be readily admitted by many men who would be reluctant 
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to admit that political science is a normative science. Admission 
of the first proposition seems consistent with the statement that 
political science, although dealing with behavior in which con- 
ventional standards and ideals appear, aims, nevertheless, mere- 
ly at description of this behavior, either in terms of the con- 
ventional standards used by society or in terms of concepts 
which grasp the forces, events, and realities underlying the 
popular conventional description. My argument, then, would 
seem to confuse the issue by overhastily assuming that a science 
whose unanalyzed subject matter contains norms is by reason 
of that fact a normative science. 

There is, however, a good reason for stating the argument as 
I have stated it. I am stating first what is. And the fact is that 
the subject matter, the initial or unanalyzed subject matter, of 
political science is norms, or behavior given its characteristic 
and identifying form by conventional standards and ideal pat- 
terns. If one keeps this fact firmly in mind, one can consider 
critically what ought to be, what is intended, and what is hoped. 
Some political scientists have asserted that political science 
ought to be a descriptive science, many have intended that it 
should be, and a few have thought that it indeed is. Without 
criticizing the intentions or depreciating the accomplishments 
of such men, I wish to simplify discussion of certain points badly 
needing examination and analysis by first stating and empha- 
sizing a basic proposition, namely, that the initial subject mat- 
ter of political science is norms or behavior involving norms. 

If, in asserting that political science is a normative science, I 
have been insisting that fact about the nature of its subject mat- 
ter should be separated from intentions, I have also been sug- 
gesting a proposition which may now be explicitly stated, name- 
ly, that carrying-out the intention of making political science 
descriptive is not easy. The process of describing behavior con- 
taining norms is not simple. 

As suggested above, there seem to be two alternatives, which 
perhaps do not exclude each other. One alternative is to de- 
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scribe behavior in terms of the norms contained in it. Such de- 
scription is useful, especially in a complex society; and there is 
no reason why political scientists should be reluctant either 
to produce such description or to admit that most of their de- 
scription of political behavior is of this type. What is desirable, 
in the interest of logical clarity, is that political scientists should 
not unintentionally or inadvertently mix their terms of descrip- 
tion or their universes of discourse. Such description is norma- 
tive in the sense that the meanings of the terms used are de- 
pendent upon the institutional and social structure of the soci- 
ety described, and the application of the terms to persons and 
events is guided by conventional rules contained in the culture 
of the society in question. In such description the political sci- 
entist takes the point of view of a participant in the society, ap- 
prehending and classifying persons and events in terms of the 
norms characteristic of the society. If he thinks that in his role 
of scientist he is constructing a description independent of the 
conventional rules of his society, or if he inserts into his applica- 
tion of norms terms pertaining to objective description, without 
recognizing the distinction between the two sets of terms, then 
he obscures a distinction which should be made clearly. It is 
highly useful to notice that certain pieces of paper are dollar 
bills; and it is sometimes useful to know something about the 
physical or chemical characteristics of the paper; but a mixing 
of these two types of information is potentially confusing. 
The other alternative is to describe society in terms of con- 
cepts grasping the underlying forces, events, or realities. I do 
not deny the possibility of constructing such descriptions. On 
the contrary, I am concerned to assert that such description is 
possible. Carrying out the intention of constructing this type of 
description leads, however, to results that are frequently neither 
expected nor understood. The political scientist who follows 
this path will perhaps not find his way blocked by insuperable 
obstacles; but he will find to his astonishment that on his jour- 
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ney he has been transformed into a sociologist, a psychologist, 
or, what will probably surprise him most, an ethical theorist. 

The institutions of any specific society and the behavior of 
individuals in that society derive their character and content 
from the conventions, ideal patterns, and norms of that society. 
Description in terms of concepts directed toward underlying 
realities leaves out ideal patterns and norms; but it leaves them 
out at a price. The price is the losing of the character and con- 
tent of specific societies and of specific institutions. The result- 
ing description is not a description of any specific society or of 
the behavior of any specific man, but rather the description of 
man as a social animal. 

It has frequently been thought that norms may be represent- 
ed by existences or facts or realities which are not norms but 
which are either equivalent to the norms or directly related to 
them. Such is not the case. Norms have a certain independence. 
Although they are related to existences, the relations are not 
simple or direct, and they are certainly not such as to make pos- 
sible a matching-off of norms with corresponding existences. 
The political scientist should be encouraged to proceed as far as 
possible in the examination of existence or reality; but when fol- 
lowing this path he will have to abandon the norms which en- 
able him to mark off the subject matter currently regarded as 
characteristic of political science. 

To suggest positively the character of norms, one might say 
that they are the components used in the construction of drama. 
It has been said that drama is an imitation of life. Construed 
literally, this statement is false. Life as a series of biological 
events is quite barren of the ingredients of drama. There is 
some truth, however, in saying that drama is an imitation of 
culture or civilization. The more important truth, which places 
drama and civilization in better perspective, is that civilization 
is an imitation of drama. Civilization is the development on a 
large scale of what is practiced on a small scale in drama. The 
terms used in political science designate roles or cues to action 
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or phases of the plot in one important segment of the drama con- 
stituting civilization. 

Within political science there is, of course, considerable op- 
portunity for specialization. Some political scientists teach 
young citizens their roles in the play, others busy themselves 
with editing and annotating the script, others act as prompters, 
some function as dramatic critics, a few themselves take roles in 
the play, moving with dignity across the stage, and still others, 
burning with creative fire, project new plots, perhaps fusing 
many smaller plots into a majestic drama portraying the im- 
pressive movement of civilization from one world-revolution to 
another. 

In regard to the nature of norms, our conclusions are that 
norms do not correspond directly to differences in existence, 
that they are cultural or ideal constructions by means of which 
men project a changing drama against the monotony of bio- 
logical change, and that the construction and use of norms, 
though not immune to the caprice of creative imagination, are 
subject to intricate rules and conventions of the kind exempli- 
fied in ceremony, ritual, and romance. 

An analysis of the relations of norms to existence is more diffi- 
cult. There are such relations, although no direct or simple 
ones. Just as in art there are many uses that may be made of 
the materials, so in politics ingenuity and creative imagination 
may project astonishingly diverse dramatic constructions. Nev- 
ertheless, in politics as in art, the production is in various ways 
dependent upon the materials available. Moreover, the poli- 
tician, like the artist, is to some extent dependent upon his audi- 
ence. In the case of politics, man is both the audience and the 
material. Political dramas are constructed to be acted, and in 
their construction some attention must be given to the capaci- 
ties of the actors available. Political dramas are presented for 
the approval of the public, and some attention must be given 
to the public’s tastes and ability to follow with understanding 
the dramatic action. 
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One must be cautious, however, in relating the structure of a 
political drama to the abilities or characteristics of men. A per- 
ennial mistake is the naive assumption that a difference in roles 
must correspond to a difference in characteristics. One thinks, 
for instance, of the assumption sometimes made that there must 
be some biological or psychological difference between an in- 
ferior and a superior race, or between a superior and an inferior 
class. Much time has been spent in investigations aimed at dis- 
covering whether inferior races differ biologically from superior 
races, and more than one learned treatise has embodied argu- 
ments to the effect that inferior races or classes really are not sig- 
nificantly different biologically or psychologically from superior 
races or classes. Of course, there may be certain differences be- 
tween races or classes; but the obvious fact is that such differ- 
ences as may be discovered have nothing whatever to do with 
political superiority or inferiority. Superiority and inferiority, 
as used with reference to races or classes, are political terms. 
They indicate different roles occurring in the political drama. 
A slight knowledge of history (the record of the great dramas 
staged in the past) makes clear that intelligent men, if given 
proper training, can perform quite adequately the role of an 
inferior class or an inferior race, and that men with very little 
intelligence, but with a good supporting cast, can play satis- 
factorily the role of kings, or gentry, or a superior race. 

A similar naive assumption is frequently made in regard to 
the direct relation of the plot of the drama to the biological or 
psychological characteristics of man. Thus, it is sometimes sug- 
gested that, since there are no biological, psychological, or geo- 
graphic facts corresponding to the organization of men into 
states, therefore nationalism is irrational, and nations should 
be superseded by an international or world-organization. There 
are no essential differences between Germans and Frenchmen, 
the argument runs; they are both rational animals. Why, then, 
should they regard themselves as, respectively, German and 
French? Whether nations should be replaced by other forms 
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of organization, I do not know; but I do know that the argu- 
ment above suggested is completely irrelevant. 

Notice should be taken in passing of the fact that the Marxian 
picture of society has not, and does not need, any direct refer- 
ence to facts. It is a play in search of actors. Learned discus- 
sions of the truth or falsity of Marx’s theories are quite beside 
the point. 

Although one must be wary of oversimple versions, so com- 
mon in the history of thought, of the relations between political 
drama and facts about man and the world, there are neverthe- 
less relations. The roles in political drama are norms, ideal con- 
structions, but the actors, beneath their paint, are men and 
really exist; the stage and the scenery, although not what they 
seem, are also real; the authors of the drama, too, exist. Since 
man is both author and actor in politics, the relation of the 
political drama to man is the relation of drama to the purposes 
and resources of the author and to the tastes and abilities of the 
actors. The drama is the product and expression of man’s pur- 
poses and resources as actor and author. 

Since man’s purposes and resources suffice for the creation and 
production of an endless variety of political dramas, it is evident 
that from knowledge of man’s purposes and resources one can- 
not determine what plot will be used next or explain the details 
and peculiarities of the drama now in course of production. 
Such details and peculiarities are greatly dependent upon his- 
torical accident. At a given time, for instance, some of the ac- 
tors, on inspiration, may decide that it would be good to stage 
a miracle play or a medieval romance; but it may happen that 
most of the actors available are trained for realistic drama or 
musical comedy. What may emerge from such a conflict be- 
tween inspiration and habit no one can say. Or perhaps plans 
may have been laid for producing a rollicking comedy, but by 
chance many actors with a taste for tragedy are given parts. 
The results may be tragi-comedy, or the tragedians may run 
away with the play and present bloodcurdling melodrama. It 
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frequently happens, too, that bits of old scenery from past pro- 
ductions are lying around, and that parsimonious playwrights 
adapt their plays to the utilization of traditional stage settings. 

Any direct correlation of the peculiarities and twists of politi- 
cal drama with facts about man’s existing purposes and re- 
sources or with facts about the world is quite out of the ques- 
tion. The political scientist must study the script as he finds it, 
keeping track as best he may of the continual revisions and 
noting the ad-libbing of the poorly prepared or temperamental 
actors. The world which the political scientist studies is a 
make-believe world, but if he wishes to know its turns and 
twists, he must study them where he finds them. 

Men’s purposes and abilities, although knowledge of them 
does not suffice for an understanding of the twists and turns of 
politics, do exist and are the sources of both the dramas which 
man as dramatist creates and the criticism which man as audi- 
ence makes. Knowledge of these existences does make some 
contribution to both understanding and criticism of the norms 
constituting the subject matter of political science. 

Great caution must be used, however, in attempting to go 
from norms to facts. The political scientist who is not wary 
had better stay within his world of norms. Some thinkers have 
supposed that underlying the dramas of actual life there is a 
world-drama, and that this world- or universal drama is the 
reality which gives significance to the make-believe smaller 
dramas. Whether there is a world-drama, I do not know; but I 
do know that even a world-drama would still be a construction 
of norms. The existences or realities to which norms are re- 
lated are not merely bigger norms. 

Other men have thought to transform drama into reality by 
counting the actors, or by having the actors count each other. 
The dramatic possibilities of this device are great. A political 
drama in which appropriate use of counting is made has qual- 
ities of suspense difficult to attain in any other way. The audi- 
ence waits in breathless attention from one count to the next; 
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and, if the counting is arranged artistically, scenes that would 
otherwise be trivial can be made very impressive. Hopes of 
transforming norms into existences by counting should be dim- 
med, however, by consideration of the fact that counting is 
easiest when one is counting nothing at all. On wakeful nights 
one may count thousands of sheep without increasing one’s 
knowledge of sheep. 

There are, of course, differences between political behavior 
and plays presented on a stage, just as there are differences be- 
tween rehearsals and the actual presentation of a play. Politi- 
cal life is no doubt a more serious matter than a play acted on a 
stage, although a play may to the actors be quite important. It 
is true, also, and this is one of the main differences, that citizens 
and politicians, as contrasted with actors following more or less 
closely the directions of the play’s author, have some choice and 
responsibility in the selection and shaping of the roles they as- 
sume. These differences and others need not be considered here 
and are mentioned merely to be set aside in order that attention 
may be directed to basic similarities between drama and politi- 
cal behavior. 

Political institutions are human constructions or inventions, 
the products of creative imagination. In making these inven- 
tions man was not under the necessity, present in science, of 
making his ideas conform to external facts. The struggle for 
survival and the nature of his materials do, to be sure, impose 
considerable restraints; but inspection of man’s political prod- 
ucts—even if one disregards the imperial wizards of the Ku 
Klux Klan—suggests that stern nature allowed man consid- 
erable leeway for the exercise of his imagination. 

Political institutions are ideal constructions, deriving their 
form and content from patterns of thought and feeling in the 
society in which they occur. They are not mere prosaic rear- 
rangements of material objects or sequences of muscular move- 
ments. They are ideal patterns. A judge is a judge, or a sena- 
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tor is a senator, because he and other citizens have a common 
set of ideas in regard to his role in relation to them and their 
roles in relation to him, or in regard to his duties, responsibil- 
ities, function, and rights. Marking a sheet of paper is a vote 
because of the pattern of ideas in relation to which it is inter- 
preted. 

The ideas forming the structure of political behavior are, 
however, of a peculiar kind. They are not directed toward the 
physical world, either toward a description of it as in science or 
toward modifications of it as in engineering. Showing appropri- 
ate respect to a king or a flag is not identical with any change in 
the physical world or with any overt action. Ideas must, never- 
theless, refer to something. They are not little luminous pic- 
tures shining by their own light. They must be related, in in- 
tention at least, to some existence from which they derive their 
meaning and content. If the ideals involved in political be- 
havior do not describe or reflect the physical world, they must 
nevertheless reflect or express something. The conclusion near- 
est to common sense is that they reflect modes of human activ- 
ity. The question, ‘‘What is the relation between the norms of 
political behavior and existence?” may in the light of this con- 
clusion be restated as ‘‘What are the nature and extent of hu- 
man activities?”’ In considering this question one must notice 
that activities involve both an agent and the material upon 
which he acts. Both exist, but in the problem here indicated 
they are considered in relation to each other. 

This problem of man’s potentialities in relation to the mate- 
rial upon which he may act defines the field of ethics. Ethics is 
an examination of man, society, and the world as presenting op- 
portunities and obstacles, demands and restrictions. Opportu- 
nities and obstacles occur, of course, only when the world is con- 
sidered in relation to possible activities, or in relation to choices. 
The reflection accompanying choice among activities distin- 
guishes between the agent and the material upon which he acts; 
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but agent and material are considered in relation to each other. 
The problem peculiar to ethical theory arises only when man 
and nature are considered in relation to each other. This prob- 
lem, nevertheless, resolves itself into questions about man and 
about the universe, questions not in regard to what ought to be 
but in regard to what is. 

Human behavior is to a considerable extent given direction 
and form by political institutions and patterns; and choices 
which men must make are surrounded by demands and impera- 
tives emanating from these political institutions and patterns. 
Consequently, a major problem occurring in connection with 
choice is the problem of considering and resolving these various 
demands, imperatives, and norms. Choosing one of several al- 
ternatives necessitates reflection; from this reflection ethical 
theory evolves. Since ethical theory arises from the reflection 
related to choice, the problem of resolving conflicting impera- 
tives and demands does continually impinge upon ethical theory 
or upon the ethical theorist. 

The problem of ethical theory has often been conceived as 
that of finding supernorms or superimperatives by the applica- 
tion of which conflicts among lesser norms might be resolved. 
Thus, when there is a conflict between human laws, or between 
laws and other imperatives, an appeal may be made to the laws 
of nature or to the laws of God. Conscience may be called upon 
to voice its imperative demands, or Morality may speak in im- 
pressive tones. We may be overawed and subdued by these 
fierce demands, these harsh statements of what someone else 
wants us to do. If, however, one is uncertain which voice is 
loudest and endeavors to consider conflicting rules in terms of 
their rational bases, the resulting intellectual problem is not 
solved by the introduction into it of additional imperatives. 
Large imperatives cry as loudly as small ones for a reasonable 
foundation. 

Ethical theory is quite correctly thought of as furnishing or 
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attempting to furnish a rational basis for choices and for evalua- 
tions; and this fact has been the ground for the quite incorrect 
opinion that the subject matter of ethical theory is norms or 
values. One must distinguish carefully between ethical theory 
and evaluations. An evaluation falls in the domain of action, 
choice, and wiil; it is an act of will, a resolution of conflicting 
claims, and cannot be equated with knowledge or theory. Ethi- 
cal theory falls within the domain of knowledge. It is knowledge 
which is relevant to the making of choices or to the making of 
evaluations; but it is not knowledge about values or norms, and 
it is not made up of evaluations. If this essential distinction be- 
tween evaluation and knowledge is kept in mind, it will be seen 
that ethical theory is not a normative science in the sense either 
of being about norms or of constructing norms. It is knowledge 
relevant to making of choices and evaluations; and the knowl- 
edge possessing this relevance is knowledge of man, society, and 
nature. 

There is always an adequate supply of claims, imperatives, 
and norms; and ethical theorists need not add to the supply. 
The need which the ethical theorist attempts to fill is the need 
for an understanding of the rational basis of norms. Such basis 
must be found in knowledge of the nature of man and the ways 
in which man acts in relation to other men and to the world. 

Two main points about ethics have now been stated. There is 
a distinctive ethical problem—the problem of selecting knowl- 
edge relevant to the making of choices and evaluations. I have 
argued also, and this is the second point, that in seeking knowl- 
edge relevant to choice one aims at knowledge of man in rela- 
tion to the universe. 

The next question that arises is this: What knowledge about 
man and nature not provided by the biological and physical sci- 
ences can the ethical theorist attempt to construct? The con- 
tention that knowledge relevant to choices is ultimately knowl- 
edge about man in relation to nature might be regarded as im- 
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plying that ethical theory is unnecessary, or is at most a selec- 
tion and arrangement of information furnished by the biological 
and physical sciences. While biology and physical science are 
not irrelevant to ethics, the problems defining the distinctive 
subject matter of ethical theory are those arising from the fact 
that man is a being who makes choices to which knowledge is 
relevant. Description of man as a being of this sort (a descrip- 
tion which involves analysis of choice and knowledge), descrip- 
tion of society as composed of such beings, and description of the 
environment as furnishing material for the activities of such 
beings furnish the primary content of ethical theory. Man is 
also a biological organism, a chemical process, and a physical 
mechanism; and while the ethical theorist need not describe 
these aspects of man in detail, his description of man is not com- 
plete until it makes adequate provisions for these aspects. 

Since the norms and conventions dealt with by political sci- 
ence are concrete expressions of forms of human activity, ethics 
furnishes a conceptual framework within which political sci- 
ence fits and in terms of which political science may be inter- 
preted. In the nature of the case, any attempt to describe politi- 
cal institutions in terms of underlying realities transforms politi- 
cal science into political theory and thence into ethical theory. 
As a matter of fact, writers on political theory have made some 
of the most important contributions to ethics. 

It is by no means the case, however, that political science is 
merely a stage on the way toward ethical theory. Human activ- 
ities are purposive; and purposes are so interwoven with their 
material that they can be clearly apprehended only in their 
concrete embodiments. Consequently, understanding of human 
activities, aimed at in ethics, is dependent upon the presenta- 
tion of their concrete embodiments in institutions and social 
processes. Description of the norms and conventions constitut- 
ing actual political institutions is essential to full apprehension 
of the activities of which such institutions are expressions. 
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Political science, of course, describes only one type of institu- 
tion or one phase of institutions. Man isa scientist, an artist, an 
engineer, and a business man, lover, duelist, and poet, as well 
as citizen and politician; and all these phases of human activity 
must be included in the representation of culture or civiliza- 
tion. Ethical theory is the rationally ordered system of con- 
cepts by means of which man becomes conscious of and inter- 
prets civilization; description of the various phases of civiliza- 
tion furnishes the content through which the system of con- 
cepts is clearly apprehended. 
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CONSCIENCE AND CALCULATION 


VAN METER AMES 


HE ethical question of what an action or attitude 

should be depends upon the needs and interests, the 

values, of the persons involved. Values are vague and 
incalculable, but the urgency of acting with reference to them 
makes it a desideratum to state them in definite terms. An illu- 
sion of success in this undertaking arises from the fact that a 
quantitative scheme can be imposed to some extent upon the 
most elusive qualities. But to inflict numbers on values does not 
reduce them to figures; nor does the convenience of dealing with 
quantities avoid the ultimate inconvenience of their being de- 
rivative and deceptive. Especially dubious is the effort to be 
scientific in ethics, in the sense of transforming innumerable 
inner factors of feeling and desire into uniform integers amena- 
ble to computation. 

it is interesting how superficially successful the attempt can 
be, how much it is tacitly accepted and trusted, and how hard 
it is to relinquish. The alternative seems to be admission that 
morality is subjective, that it cannot be submitted to any ob- 
jective, external criterion, that each must solve moral problems 
for himself by his own feeling or conscience, and grant the same 
privilege to everyone else—or bow to convention, authority, or 
some other form of arbitrary force. In practice we compromise 
among three ideas: that morality is a matter of private feeling, 
that it is acceptance of social pressure, and that it is based on a 
calculation of consequences to determine the greater good or the 
lesser evil in every puzzling situation. 

The advantage of putting ethics into numerical terms is that 
number is impartial whereas feeling and authority probably are 
not. The difference between a larger and a smaller number is 
objective; all can accept it. But this impersonal measuring stick 
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is bent by each perspective. The trouble is that numbers are ab- 
stract, that when they are thought back into the actualities of 
experience people will not agree that one thing is better or worse 
simply because it is more or less than another. They would need 
to have exactly the same organisms and personalities before 
numbers could represent the same units of experience for all. 
No measuring device can overcome the initial difficulty that 
values are not measurable in exact or universal terms. 

But while Bentham’s moral calculus has been rightly derided, 
many factors seem to support it. In a sense quantitative con- 
siderations qualify the finest friendship and are not absent in 
love. Every human relationship engenders obligations which 
tend toward a numerical form promising aid in gauging them 
and deciding among them. Affection may be very strong and 
spontaneous, but if one tries to be rational and moderate, to 
retain a sense of proportion among opposing demands, one falls 
back upon figures. Aristotle insisted that the golden mean was 
not arithmetical, and it is not exactly; but roughly it must be. 
Every moral decision concerns a conflict of interests, a fork of 
alternatives before which one is forced to ask: ‘““How much do I 
owe? How much is my desire? How much is the demand of the 
other person or persons?” The answer may be stated, at least 
implicitly, in terms of dollars and cents, days and minutes, 
miles and inches, or something of the sort. But while our esti- 
mate of what should be done often comes down to a number, 
there is nothing in the nature of figures to indicate that we have 
found the right number. The rightness of the result must be felt 
by the individual or vouched for by society. 

Quantitative analysis does not destroy the qualities involved 
in morality since it abstracts from them without touching them; 
but the analyst may become absorbed in the abstraction and 
forget the reality of the underlying situation. Quantitative pro- 
cedure may be safely used in ethics as far as it clarifies issues, 
but not when substituted for them. The important thing is to 
be as judicious as possible in a manner suited to the problem. 
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It is harder to weigh human actions than atoms; motives are 
more indeterminate than electrons; thought is more elusive than 
light; but in human relations, as in any sphere, intelligence is 
penetration to what can be estimated with some exactness, so 
that comparisons can be made with as much nicety as possible— 
that is, with fairness. 

If all impulses could be carried out without hindrance, there 
would be no need of choice among them and no point to it. The 
fact is that whatever one does involves the penalty of not doing 
something else. A man must divide and subdivide his time and 
energy, his goods and his goodness. He may rashly or advisedly 
decide to spend all the rest of his life with one woman, yet find 
utter uxoriousness impossible. But whatever his basic values 
are, other people must judge them (however mistakenly) by 
how he spends his hours, the duration, constancy, and frequency 
of different modes of his observable and inferential behavior. 

A man’s value scale is conjectured largely according to how he 
spends money, for the alternatives in our society come more and 
more with prices on them, and when not so marked we often 
find it convenient to price them ourselves. Automobiles and 
babies, education and religion, pushpin and poetry—all have 
their price. Even time costs money and almost has to be valued 
in terms of money, the most general means of exchange, the 
most universally useful method of comparing values. But to 
estimate them in terms of money is as deceptive as it is un- 
avoidable, because different values cannot be fairly reduced to 
any common denominator. To live we must choose; to choose 
we must compare; to compare we must count; to count we need 
counters; and the only universal counters we have are dollars 
and cents and their equivalents. But comparisons are nonethe- 
less odious for being necessary, nor no more reliable for being 
reduced to decimals. Choice may be chastened by counting 
costs; but if the counting has moral import, it is motivated and 
controlled by incalculable considerations. 

Money cannot constitute an objective standard of valuation, 
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because it is worth more to some than to others; it is harder for 
some to come by it than for others. The same is true of time. 
Some people have more of it, or more of it free than others; some 
are longer-lived than others; and hours spent tediously or pain- 
fully cannot be equated with hours of delight. In any metrical 
scheme there is the same inadequacy to the quality of what is 
measured. Rulers ignore everything but the distance in a path 
of roses or of fire; scales record nothing but weight in a heap of 
treasure or of trash. 

Yet for the business of living to proceed, it must be assumed 
that values can be counted up and parceled out. Otherwise obli- 
gation would be fatally obstructed. So every duty appears to 
have a price tag, a distance range, and a time limit, depending 
on a man’s circumstances. His duty to family, friends, or coun- 
try does not exceed what he can afford, and what he can afford 
is a budget matter. No man owes what he cannot ever pay or is 
responsible at a distance he cannot possibly traverse; nor is he 
morally bound to a moment he cannot foresee any more than to 
an occasion he cannot remember. The moral question for him 
is how much he should pay within his means; how far away his 
responsibility reaches; how soon it begins and how long it lasts. 
If he can afford little or nothing, duty reverses and flows toward 
him from his family, friends, or country; and then it is a ques- 
tion of their budget. 

A budget is a purse with strings pulled by different needs and 
interests until it is empty. One item of expenditure must be a 
function of all the other items: How much one should be is 
answered by an anthem of how much all around. The note of 
distance chimes in according to convention, the demands of im- 
mediate family and close friends sounding more loudly than 
those of remote cousins and complete strangers. Literal and 
emotional distances originally coincided and still do somewhat; 
the indifference of individuals and the country as a whole to 
aliens harks back to the primitive basis of neighborliness in ac- 
tual neighborhood. By nature and custom the near is dear, the 
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far is foreign, and it would be helpful if obligation varied in- 
versely as the square of the distance. 

But convention contradicts itself in allowing that a person 
found among strangers may mean more to an individual than 
his own family; indeed, this is the convention of romantic love. 
With this exception it is unconventional to question the ties of 
blood and propinquity, to admit more attachment to cousins or 
friends than to immediate family, or to assert that a child does 
not necessarily love his parents unless he finds them lovable, and 
vice versa. Yet in the crosscurrents of obligation often one 
would gladly fall back upon customary notions of duty and 
could wish them less vague than they are. The fact is that sym- 
pathy is not simply a function of physical nearness, though ac- 
tual closeness may strengthen the most disembodied ties, for 
intervening space tends to obscure understanding and absence 
is the beginning of oblivion. 

Good will (like ill will) peters out in time; expectation wilts, 
demands weaken. We feel more responsibility to yesterday and 
last week than to last year; and more concerning today and 
tomorrow than ten years hence. Obligation becomes obsolete; 
contracts cease to bind. After a while national and private 
debts are repudiated or canceled. If an unfair fence stands long 
enough it becomes the boundary. Continued possession is nine- 
tenths of the law. The vehemence of vows is an index of their 
vanity; promises are empty air and promissory notes are scraps 
of paper after a lapse of years. Bygones are bygones; we forgive 
and we forget. We try to provide for our children and perhaps 
for their children, but posterity must look out for itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the duty thereof. 

The importance of time, along with other quantitative con- 
siderations, in establishing and dissolving duties comes out espe- 
cially in excuses. Whatever our real reason for defaulting on a 
duty, we feel that our only good reason in the eyes of other peo- 
ple is that we did not have time or money enough, or strength. 
Something weighty enough to exonerate us stood in the way. 
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In personal relations the tacit assumption is likely to be that 
one is entirely at the disposal of the other unless counterclaims 
are incontestable. Though people prefer some friends to others 
and show it by various quantitative distinctions in the mani- 
festation of their affection, a rarely broken rule of social inter- 
course is deference to the previous engagement. This antece- 
dence cuts like a knife through a knot of other priorities and 
obviates embarrassing comparisons. Calculation is dispensed 
with here not because it does not apply, but because such a high 
value is formally assigned to the previous engagement that the 
inferiority of almost any later proposal will be as plain as the 
relation of one to ten. 

To break an engagement a man must show cause. He must 
play a card that everyone will recognize as a trump. Sickness 
(with the shadow of death) is the ace of trumps chiefly because 
it is seldom played except through necessity. Being called out 
of town ranks high because it is easy to imagine the force re- 
quired to overcome inertia sufficiently to set a man in motion 
and detach him completely from his home; and it is obvious 
that a body cannot occupy two places at once, even when one 
is a place at the table, though rapid transit is rendering absence 
less of a trump. 

But while it is more serious to break an engagement than to 
balk at making one, no new principie is introduced; calculation 
is still the conventional occupation of conscience. It is often pre- 
occupied with the problem of how much weight can be attached 
to being busy. But merely being busy will never suffice; one has 
no excuse unless one is “‘too busy.” A rival claim will dislodge a 
man from his study or office when he cannot give a decisive im- 
pression of how much he has to do and how promptly it must be 
done. It is ironical that if his work is on a schedule, even 
though he has nothing pressing to do, if he is paid for being at 
his post, even though he is idle there, his friends will not impor- 
tune him during the scheduled hours. But outside those hours 
they may entreat and harass him unmercifully, though he may 
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wish to undertake what he regards as his most important proj- 
ects during what his fellows deem his leisure; and if he does not 
give in to them they may cease to be his friends. 

Ultimately a man’s friends are those few people who share or 
sympathize with his values and encourage, or at least do not 
hinder, him in the pursuit of them; who respect his avocation as 
well as his vocation, if they are different; who like him for what 
he likes, however unimportant or absurd it may be in the eyes 
of the world. A friend is a person to whom one need not make 
excuses, or who will accept them at one’s own valuation. If ata 
certain time in the spring a professor must give up everything 
else to see the blooming of a wild flower at a remembered place 
in the woods, a friend will understand. If a doctor would rather 
sit up with a sick rhinoceros at the zoo than with most human 
patients, a friend will not remonstrate. 

But while we know that sympathy is a silent, invisible kin- 
ship that cannot be calculated, we try to count it up by every 
means available. How much money is a man willing to pay out 
for his wife, his child, his friend? How much time will he spend 
with a certain person? How far will he go to see him? How long 
will he stay? How long are his letters and how often does he 
write? How many years does he continue to devote a constant 
or increasing amount of his substance to his friend? These ques- 
tions are the scales of love, and while no scales can be trusted to 
give the honest weight of values, we persist in trying to weigh 
imponderable qualities in quantitative terms. We speak of giv- 
ing many thanks or small thanks; gratitude is great and lasting, 
or slight and fleeting. Applause, and hence appreciation, is loud 
or faint. 

What something means to a man may be registered by what 
he is willing to give for it, but not very accurately unless he has 
the wherewithal, and even then it may cost him more than he 
thinks it is worth. When circumstances force a man to spend his 
life and substance against his will, the only measure of the waste 
is his vague feeling of how much (whatever the units of the 
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muchness may be) he would have preferred to expend other- 
wise. He may have to work in a factory when he would rather 
be reading in a library or sitting in the sun; but how much he 
would like to stop work altogether can only be estimated by 
how little he would retire on, just as how much he would prefer 
another job can only be judged by how much he would take, or 
refuse, to change. But, aside from the absurdity of assuming 
that all a man’s wants can be given a monetary statement, one 
would have to know how many people were dependent on him, 
what they needed, and how much he cared about their needs. 
If a man foregoes a fortune for something, there is a rough meas- 
ure of what it means to him; but if he has no fortune, no one can 
estimate the imaginary wealth he would gladly exchange for the 
fulfilment of his dream. As long as a man has no inducement or 
opportunity to choose among values and exchange them, to give 
them a quantitative statement is meaningless; he simply enjoys 
them or suffers their absence. He does not think of what fresh 
air and sunshine may be worth unless he is faced with giving 
them up or has a chance to get a greater share of them. He does 
not think of the value of cherished possessions in quantitative 
terms, and finds absurd the attempt to price them for taxation 
or compulsory sale. Money has no value except in exchange, 
and, if in a sense everything has a price, what a man is unwilling 
to part with and what his money cannot buy are for him price- 
less things. 

If we leave out of account what is taken for granted and what 
is out of the question, moral problems narrow down to the focal 
occasions where we have the power and the incentive to choose. 
Perhaps most people most of the time live without choosing, 
because it does not occur to them or they have no opportunity; 
and often when they choose they do it without comparison, be- 
cause one alternative appeals to them unquestionably as desir- 
able or right. A man who compares an honest course with a dis- 
honest one and makes a choice may do so without counting the 
cost to himself or others; and he may persevere in what he thinks 
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right even when he foresees that he will lose everything but his 
integrity. Only when a man is in a moral quandary does he 
appeal to calculation, and then he does so only to clarify his 
conflicting likes and dislikes, aversions and allegiances. They 
are what count, unless the difficulty is broken off by an arbitrary 
decision. When figures are consulted they serve only as surro- 
gates of feeling. 

Every man must calculate good and evil for himself in his 
own terms; in his own soul keep account of his own valuations, 
even when he tries to accommodate them to those of other 
people. In dealing with them he has to acknowledge their 
values, he must make adjustments and sacrifices. He may have 
to pay more for clothing than he thinks it is worth, and he 
might gladly pay more for books than publishers could imagine. 
If he refuses to accept the face value of things and comes into 
conflict with the upholders of custom, the trouble is not refusal 
to make comparisons in quantitative terms but failure to agree 
on the terms. There may be an ironical agreement, as when a 
man prefers imprisonment and fine to acceptance of an estab- 
lished standard, while society insists that he pay the price he 
thinks his nonconformity is worth. Prisoner and jailers may 
agree that his views are worth the inconvenience they cost. 
The man who refuses to compromise with his principles at any 
price cannot withdraw them from quantitative comparison 
with other goods; but neither can he be forced to accept that 
comparison as evidence that he is wrong. He is declaring that 
what he prizes is worth as much as any opposing values, how- 
ever other people estimate them, and something more. The 
measure of a man’s love for a principle is like that of his love for 
music or anything precious to him—it can be balanced with 
what he will give up for it, but this is a one-way comparison for 
him. He will pay the price for his good, but he will not willingly 
give it up in exchange for what it costs. 

But while a person interprets ostensibly objective, quantita- 
tive comparisons in the light of his own subjective valuations 
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when integrity is at stake, it is a relief when he can accept with- 
out compromise an external settlement of his duty. He may 
often grumble about taxes, yet if he feels they are fair it is a 
blessing that here the degree of his obligation is impersonally 
determined to the last digit, without his having to wrestle with 
his conscience or oppose the consciences of others. If he also 
knew how much to give to church and charity and other de- 
mands, it would be a relief. Tithes might be easier to bear than 
the effort of trying to figure out what his duty is. Something like 
the chart telling an automobile owner what should be done to 
his car and when would be a boon to conscience in any sphere— 
like the assurance of being able to look in the back of a book for 
answers to the problems in the front. Habit and custom are 
helpful in supplying ethical answers as long as a man feels he 
can depend on them; but in any troublesome moral difficulty, if 
he tries to think it out, he finds himself struggling with a higher 
mathematics of imaginary numbers, and often must act before 
an answer is reached—or before the rightness of it is clear. How 
much money to allot to this and to that is hard enough; how 
much time and energy, how much idealism, is harder still. Pa- 
per and pencil may help, but moral sums are done mostly in the 
head or in the heart. 

In the face of complications the social, like the private, con- 
science resorts to calculation—a procedure which serves better 
in social than in private problems that quickly narrow down to 
issues too fine for figures to be of much use. Social, as distinct 
from personal, ethics is relying increasingly on the social sci- 
ences, which are simply an organized effort to become more in- 
telligent about collective human problems, and the index of 
their progress is in part the degree to which they become mathe- 
matical. Crude surmises give way to exact information, and, 
shaky as the figures so far achieved may be, they have already 
shattered many an illusion and much smugness. Figures pro- 
vide a basis on which to build social welfare, a means of know- 
ing the extent of social evils, a way of seeing what has been ac- 
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complished and what needs to be done. Figures may lie, but 
never with the shamelessness of prejudice, of feeling that has no 
sure footing in knowledge or sympathy. Figures can be checked 
up, corrected, and made ever more useful in righting wrong, but 
ignorance sticks fast in superstition, and often figures alone 
can convince people of the folly of ignorance and superstition. 
The sight and sound of misery are more moving than statistics, 
but also more restricted in effect. What is needed is the ability 
to see the faces and sense the feelings behind figures. 

In social as in personal ethics numbers stand for values that 
are more or less incalculable. Social ethics is a matter of count- 
ing up and comparing the concerns of human beings; it is a 
matter of economy, but not of economics in the narrow sense 
that figures representing wealth, prices, and wages can be final; 
for these, as they can be stated in dollars and cents, must all be 
multiplied by coefficients of satisfaction or be void of human 
significance. There is a vicious circle if satisfaction is given nu- 
merical statement by translation back into dollars and cents. 
Quantitative as the greatest good of the greatest number sounds 
and helpful as calculation can be in promoting it, social welfare 
rests upon personal well-being which eludes exact analysis. 

The only justification for ignoring this fact is that it cannot be 
kept steadily in mind. Whatever the limitations of the assump- 
tion, organized effort, in order not to be paralyzed, must as- 
sume that all values are calculable or negligible and irrelevant. 
Should the danger of a grade crossing be removed? It depends 
upon how many lives have been lost and how many are doomed 
by the statistics; how much money the change will cost and 
how much it will save. The evils of disease, unemployment, bad 
housing, and war are all put down in digits. Law and justice 
rest on statistical tables. How should an offender be punished? 
With a fine of such-and-such an amount or with an imprison- 
ment of so many years; or with a warning that if he offends 
again he will receive a penalty in some quantitative form. How 
should a benefactor be rewarded? With money, preferment, or 
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praise—a certain amount. The most abstract values, like those 
of religion or education, of literature, music, or baseball, are 
evaluated according to how much the community will give for 
them. To value human life and interest in money is outrageous, 
and yet for practical purposes it must be done—which shows 
how theoretical practice necessarily is. 

To stamp anything of human interest with a price is always 
arbitrary, yet only by the arbitrariness of setting up quantita- 
tive standards for qualitative things can the world’s work be 
done. The irrationality of human liking, and of choice among 
human interests, cannot be denied or eliminated, but social life, 
at least in our civilization, cannot go on without reliance on 
quantitative statements. Either social ethics must be aban- 
doned or it must welcome the dubious help it gets from the un- 
ethical realm of number. Only with figures can any complex 
moral problem be grasped objectively. They are the fingers of 
justice, but justice is proverbially blind. 

What figures are too clumsy to pick up either comes with 
what they do get hold of or cannot be included in the calcula- 
tions of the social conscience. What is too fine for fractions 
must be left out of the common account and will have to be 
cherished, if at all, by someone who feels its infinitesimal or in- 
commensurable importance. Just as every experience has some 
aspect which is partially calculable, there is in every experience 
a phase that is so immediate, so fresh and irreducible to a com- 
mon scale, as to be absolutely incalculable. Of this nature is the 
essence of the aesthetic experience; easily as a thing of beauty 
lends itself to measurement in some respects, the beauty of it 
defies rulers and calipers forever. And in moral experience there 
is incontrovertible evidence that, compute it as we may, the 
morality of it has no dimensions and cannot be reckoned. 

A good deed, like a work of art, even if it has an audience, 
may lack the recognition it deserves or receive it only from a 
few. That some will find value where others do not, or will find 
it more valuable than others do, makes it hopeless to reduce 
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value to a factual basis that all will accept. As much as one man 
differs from another in personality, so much difference will there 
be in their valuations. But it is also true that in so far as men 
are alike they have common values which can be produced or 
secured as fast as their factual, controllable base is mastered. 
The ideal society would secure and distribute common goods 
among all its members; and then would, as far as possible, en- 
able them to seek for themselves whatever private values they 
wished, as long as no hurt to others ensued. 

The value to a man of food, clothing, and shelter cannot be 
computed directly, but the material basis of the value can be 
measured and meted out, and that is sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. The value of money to a man is incalculable, though dol- 
lars and cents are easy to count. What he will wish to do with a 
dollar may be unpredictable, and how much he will enjoy what 
he spends it for must be largely his own secret. But the mone- 
tary system, and similar kinds of measure, constitute the only 
conceivable means of comparison among goods or things of 
value. We have to compare them, we must select and reject, 
and in doing this our last resort is calculation. The value of a 
thing for us may be indicible, though the amount of time or 
money and energy we are willing to spend on it can be estimated 
to the decimal. We must guide our conscience by figures, but 
only conscience can tell what figure is the right answer to a mor- 
al problem. Men in society as a whole and individuals in pri- 
vate, as long as they make distinctions of better and worse, as 
long as they have a conscience, will weigh and compare in terms 
of the values they are aware of; and whether the results they 
arrive at are correct can be ascertained only by the conscien- 
tious calculation of imponderables. 
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SOCRATIC JUSTICE 


G. STANLEY WHITBY 


I 


OR centuries sociologists have drawn inspiration from 

Plato’s Republic. Of the two minds represented in the 

work—Plato’s, and that of his teacher, Socrates—it is 
the tutor’s which makes the more fundamental and penetrating 
contribution to social science. It is popularly conceived that 
Socrates, like the enfant terrible, had a habit of asking awkward 
questions, and is to be patronized as an early seeker after 
truth, but that Plato was the man with the constructive ideas. 
Grote, in his great work, Plato and the Other Companions of 
Socrates, brings his superb scholarship to the task of proving 
that, in general, Socrates did not enlighten, but merely puzzled, 
and that even if he had a consistent ethical doctine it was 
never stated. It is true, indeed, that Socrates is unable to draw 
the dialogue of the Lysis to a satisfactory conclusion through 
failing to see the ambiguity in his loose use of the terms “be- 
cause of” and “for the sake of,’”* but where is the philosopher 
who is immune from occasional logical error? In his masterly 
volume on Plato,? Professor A. E. Taylor, referring to the Lysis 
and the Parmenides, writes, ‘“‘In neither case need we suppose 
that Plato’s real intention is to leave us merely befogged.” 
This can readily be granted, but the plain fact would seem to 
be, in the instance of the Lysis at least, that Socrates, whose 
name should be read in preference to Plato’s, was himself be- 
fogged—by his own terminology; and Professor Taylor’s in- 
genious though somewhat labored attempt to bring order out 


«Steinhart appears to rank the confusion between éexé rov and &a 7s among the 
deceptive tricks of the Sophists (“die Trugspiele der Sophisten’’). In fairness to Grote 
it requires to be stated that he here contraverts Steinhart and sees in this confusion 
nothing except ‘“‘an unconscious inaccuracy” (II [1885 ed.], p. 183 n.). 

2 Plato: The Man and His Work (3d ed.), p. 73. 
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of chaos remains unconvincing.’ Apart from such dialectical 
slips, the Socratic teaching, in the main, is surprisingly con- 
sistent—considering the scope of the inquiries—and Grote has 
to be recognized as biased by party prejudice, well seen in his 
attempt to read hedonism into the Protagoras and so put it at 
odds with the Gorgias and Phaedo. The careful separation of 
the Socratic teaching from the Platonic on many of the minor 
issues in the Republic will remain, perhaps indefinitely, a casus 
belli among academic specialists;* but the famous inquiry into 
the nature of justice can be taken as definitely Socratic. It is 
this inquiry and the conclusions drawn therefrom which prove 
Socrates anything but a mere questioner, and which form the 
basis of the suggestions contained in this article. Socrates has 
a message of the utmost pertinence, timeless in nature, which 
the ages have failed to appreciate, or at times even to appre- 
hend. The writer pleads guilty to extending this message be- 
yond its original scope and to introducing it into the fields of 
modern psychology, education, sociology, ethics, and theology, 
\but not, it is hoped, without due consistency. 
|~ The practice of justice is not merely a matter for the law 
icourts, but goes right to the heart of all human striving and 
laspiration, and to the core of religion. Unless such practice 
enters into the personal relationship of man with man, and, 
going still farther, [is extended to the individual motives or de- 
sires within the person, human nature will always be, as at 
present, a travesty of its potential character. Socrates realized 
that an infinite number of ethically worth-while desires or tal- 
ents, with which the individual had been endowed, or which 
had later been acquired, were not receiving adequate expres- 
‘sion; and that the absence of just relationships had occasioned 
the situation and was preventing the engendering of fresh 
desires possessing ethical worth. /In short, Socrates examined 
human nature, found it good potentially, but corrupt in actu- 
3 Ibid., pp. 73-74, following the quotation given in n. 2. 

4Cf. Burnet’s Platonism. 
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ality, and declared that only the application of justice could 
set it right.) 

The sociological teaching of Socrates can be summarized by 
the statement, ‘‘Justice is minding one’s own business.’’’ This 
(means personal responsibility for ethical self-development and 
‘no presumptive interference in the development of others. Peo- 
‘ple differ in their desires, and there requires to be complete 
equality of opportunity for all in the development of what is 
ethically good. Scholars, such as Professor A. E. Taylor, rightly 
see in some of the Republic’s Socratic dialogue a humorous 
satire on the democratic city where everyone does as he pleases 
—a tilt at Periclean Athens—but “minding one’s own business” 
implies neither pleasing one’s self nor being blind to the needs 
of others. As the individual should be free to express his latent 
good passions, so should he recognize the sacredness of per- 
sonalities other than his own, and acknowledge the right of 
others to act with similar freedom. Liberty leads to chaos, it is 
claimed. Vagueness has been the age-old ally of authoritarian- 
ism. Liberty always requires to be considered along with its 
attendant circumstances.°/Grant freedom of expression to good 
motives—is the result chaos?) The Socratic dictum is that good 
activities assist one another and experience bears out the teach- 





’ The principle of justice enunciated in the fourth book of the Republic is more im- 
portant than the illustrations, which are given in terms of the provisional and ques- 
tionable tripartition of society and of the individual’s soul (yixn); indeed, the illus- 
trations have tended to prevent the apprehension of the principle’s validity. It should 

¥ be remembered, however, that the class distinctions are based on ability, not birth; 


get" there is equality of opportunity for all. The statement that one man should practice 
} one thing only is, like the illustrations, distinctly unfortunate. Dr. M. B. Foster, in his 


article entitled “Some Implications of a Passage in Plato’s Republic” [Philosophy, 
Vol. XI, No. 43], sees an ambiguity in the definition of justice as “doing one’s own 
work.” Is the worker to be regarded as an individual or as a citizen? If the former, 
says Dr. Foster, the proposition is agalytic; if the latter, it is synthetic. This view 
completely ignores the Socratic dictum that good activities assist one another. Further, 
from the logical standpoint, the implied contradistinction of analysis and synthesis is 
surprising, as all synthesis is the result of a prior analysis, involving the recognition 
of each of the parts of a whole being a species in another genus. 

6 For further reference see p. 198 (latter half of paragraph dealing with the treatment 
of bad passions). 
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ing. To give but a solitary instance, a love of truth invariably 
tends to increase courageous behavier. What, then, of the con- 
flict between the artist’s love for his work and for his wife? 
This is not a conflict between “goods” as such, but between 
the amount of time he wants to give to each. Where conflict 
appears it is because the motives are not all good; or else there 
has been maladjustment to or maladministration of extraneous 
circumstances, i.e., the conflict is not caused by the intrinsic 
nature of the “goods.”” Any objection to the Socratic dictum 
that is openly or covertly based on the operation of extraneous 
circumstances is a palpable ignoratio elenchi. 


II 

The Socratic viewpoint that ethical self-development and 
self-expression are a sociological necessity finds partial support 
in the Republic’s account of mental processes. Good passions 
seek their true objectives. Now, if the Socratic view of justice 
is to pertain wherever distinct entities possessing ethical worth 
exist, it must obtain in the realm of these good passions, mo- 
|tives, or desires, for they are represented as each having one 
/ true and distinctive objective, and one only, which each seeks. 
TIt would seem to follow that, inasmuch as they have the capac- 
ity of seeking their objectives, the passions have also the ca- 
_pacity of knowing, for seeking and knowing are closely allied. 
In the Republic reasoning seems to be regarded as a faculty 
over and above the passions, and is frequently referred to as 
the “love of truth.” Its function is to direct the passions to 
their true objectives.” The postulate of a dominating faculty is 
not supported by empirical evidence of any kind.’ Further, the 
operation of such a reflective and directive principle or faculty 
is unnecessary; if a passion can know its objective, there is 
nothing to prevent its knowing other passions, as indeed is 


7 At times Plato writes as though this direction could be performed by a passion. 


8 Socrates does not identify his daiuwy with a reflective and directive principle; also, 
the former is something peculiar to himself and is not introduced into any general 
account of mental processes. 
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y hinted in the Republic. From the ethical standpoint, also, the 
. postulate of a directing faculty is unsound. A passion is de- 
scribed as ethically “good,” but the only ethical significance 
such a term can have is that the passion has intrinsic ethical 
worth. How can a passion have intrinsic worth if its function- 
ing is directed by a reflective principle, i.e., from without? If it 
is possible to have any theory of ethics, it must involve a belief 
in independent ‘“‘goods’”—a view directly in line with the 

L Socratic account of justice. 

} The capacity of motives to know one another gives added 
significance to the Socratic dictum that good motives assist 
one another. The formation of groups becomes possible, and 
where the constituent members of a group are good their true 
objectives, though independent of one another, will be mutually 
compatible. The nature of the assistance found between good 
motives will be co-operative, in a literal sense, so that whatever 
objectives are worked out form a common achievement in 
which one motive can no more be said to lead the others to 
their satisfaction than it can be said to be led.? Where two 
{good motives assist each other, what is effected in such assist- 

‘ance is the mutual freeing of the motives from interference and 
hindrances and the mutual furnishing of room for expression. 
Neither is busied in the service of the other.’® In the process 
of each pursuing its objective, conditions are created helpful to 

iboth. Attempted direction can only cause harm as nothing can 

| know a knowing motive’s true objective so well as the motive 

Litself; that is its business. 

No satisfactory account is given of bad passions in the 
Republic. In the ninth book the badness of a bad passion is 
regarded as an integral part of its nature. Elsewhere the tend- 
ency is to view such passions as not intrinsically bad, but as 
having missed their true objectives, either through their own 
inaccurate functioning or because of external interference. One 


“Wy 





9 Cf. Republic iv on interference (as distinct from interaction). 
t Cf. the teaching of the Euthyphro on service. 
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important point emerges, however, namely, that a bad passion 
conflicts both with good passions and with other bad passions, 
_Le., it is disintegrative by nature; though it is possible for a 
| bad passion to be constrained in the service of another." Both 
these operations are well seen, in inverse order, when laziness 
induces thieving and then causes the thief to function ineffi- 
ciently qua thief. The lack of an adequate account of bad pas- 
ions in the Republic is not surprising when it is remembered 
hat modern psychologists and ethicists are still perplexed by 
he same problem. How, then, ask the educationalists, are we 
to deal with badness? “The art of education,” says Fichte, 
“will never attain complete clearness in itself without philoso- 
phy”’;* but Herbart maintains, not unreasonably, that educa- 
tion has no time to make holiday until philosophical questions 
are once for all resolved." In this instance, however, the peda- 
gogue is not required to stay his work. If bad passions are 
intrinsically bad, there is no guaranty that repressive measures 
will achieve permanent results of an ethical nature."* Similarly, 
if these passions are bad only through having missed their true 
objectives, attempted repression will hardly assist them in the 
discovery of their true outlets. Whereas, if attention is centered 
upon the stimulation and encouragement of the good passions, 
the bad, if inherently bad, will die of atrophy—helped on by 
their own disintegrative tendencies—and if their badness is not 
\intrinsic, the functioning of the good passions will create the 
|very conditions most favorable for assisting the erring passions 
'to find true expression. Thus the Socratic condemnation of 
interference would seem to apply no less to bad passions than 
to good. 
™ Republic ii. 12 Addresses to the German People (sixth address). 
3 Allgemeine Padagogik. 
™% Professor E. J. Urwick’s support of repressive measures in his work, The Social 
Good, chap. x, is, to say the least, surprising. Viewed purely from the psychological side, 
the fact that the effect of repressing bad passions is still an open question would lead to 


the expectation of more scholarly caution, especially as much as of the available evi- 
dence points in the direction of repression being harmful. 
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Modern psychologists are indebted to the late Dr. A. F. 
Shand for his penetrating work on the emotions and systems 
of sentiments,’ and also to Professor William McDougall for 
his studies in the same field. The findings of both point in the 
direction of a fresh interpretation of cognitive processes, as 
indicated above.'? It would be premature and beyond the scope 
of this article to attempt an account of the self, consciousness 
and the subconscious, intelligence, and conation," in terms of 
knowing motives, passions, or desires. Much painstaking re- 
search is necessary along this line of inquiry before such an 
explanation can be forthcoming. Lucky guesswork, as instanced 
in the theories of the atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, and 
in the Epicurean precursor of “‘quantum states,” is rare, and 
in any event not very helpful. The object has been merely to 
give grounds for recognizing the independence of these motives 
and their need for freedom from direction. 


Ill 
The least defensible charge that can be brought against 
Socrates is that he was not practical. Rather he was an empiri- 
cist. He studied men at first hand and was convinced of human- 
ity’s vast potentialities in the sphere of ethical well-being. His 
aim was to help mankind to achieve its logical destiny; and for 
this sound education was a vital necessity. This postulate ap- 


's Especially as embodied in The Foundations of Character. 

6 E.g., Social Psychology (22d ed.), chap. v. 

17 The tendency to ignore motives in any account of mind is more likely to lead to 
obscurantism than to fruitful results; e.g., an explanation of multiple personality be- 
comes then almost impossible. Motives appear to vary in the scope of their objectives— 
some being more general, like the love of truth, others more particular. Some motives, 
also, may be very short-lived. Granted that the groupings of motives are extremely 
complex, on occasion it is possible to distinguish individual motives, and further 
analysis should facilitate the process. 

8 Professor Eddington’s much-quoted references to volition and the mind are not 
of great assistance (The Nature of the Physical World). He is concerned with the rela- 
tions of mind and brain, not with the nature of mental volition. The assumption ap- 
pears to be made by him that it is the mind that has volition, not its component parts. 
The analogy from science points in the opposite direction and does not involve the 
direction of the individual components ab extra. 
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plies with no less force today than it did in the fifth century 
B.c. Sociologists, if they recognize the fundamental importance 
y ‘of justice in the Socratic sense, will also realize that their chief 
sphere of labor lies in the realm of education. Professor James 
“Harvey Robinson, in his challenging little book, The Mind in 
the Making, views education as a disappointing method of re- 
form, but he is really referring to education by direction. “It 
is quite true,” he says, ‘“‘what we need is education, but some- 
thing so different from what now passes as such that it needs 
a new name.’’? There is much sound educational theory within 
the covers of books. Some brave practical experiments have 
also been made, often sadly handicapped by lack of funds, 
trained personnel, and due cautiousness; but general practice 
lags woefully behind theory, and much that masquerades as 
education is detrimental to the pupil’s ethical well-being. Exter- 
al compulsion cannot suddenly be swept away without dire 
onsequences; but it requires to be gradually minimized, and 
elf-discipline on the part of the individual good passions en- 
ouraged in its place, e.g., tenacity of purpose. The child’s 
natural curiosity, which can be stimulated from birth, is a 
esire for knowledge gua knowledge and not as a means to 
omething else. Rightly handled, it is the teacher’s most power- 
ful ally. )Competition, the working for rewards, and the fear of 
punishments are all unnecessary and frequently harmful.) At 
best, they are a significant reflection on the inadequacy of our 
teaching methods. It is true that under such a system a desire 
for knowledge gua knowledge may occasionally and eventually 
develop, but it is never so strong as it might have been. The 
\/more usual result is that knowledge tends to be sought as a 
means. The mainspring of action is the love of the gauds that 
knowledge can bring or the desire to avoid punishment; i.e., 
the desire for knowledge gua knowledge is not allowed to mind 
its own business—it is dominated ab extra. The ultimate con- 


19 Thinker’s Library ed., p. 13. 
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sequences are deplorable. Well might Wordsworth say, writing 
of his experiences at Cambridge: 
I grieved 
To see displayed among an eager few, 
Who in the field of contest persevered, 
Passions unworthy of youth’s generous heart 
And mounting spirit, pitiably repaid, 
When so disturbed, whatever palms are won.?° 
The non-interventionalists in education draw their conclu- 
sions from two different sets of premises. Rousseau, Fichte, and 
Frébel start from the assumption that the child’s nature is 
good—a view that, as has been seen above, cannot be granted 
without qualification. Signora Montessori takes the environ- 
mentalist standpoint: where the environment is adequate, the 
teacher’s intervention is unnecessary. The question of the rela- 
tive importance of endowment and environment, like the prob- 
lem of bad passions, is mainly academic. If endowment is all, 
inborn propensities still require stimulus, and the better the 
environment the better the stimulus. Hence the practical basis 
of disagreement between the two schools of thought disappears. 
Non-intervention is a nebulous term, capable of many inter- 
pretations. School apparatus, and even suggestion, assistance, 
and encouragement on the part of the teacher, can be regarded 
as forms of intervention. The use of such phrases as “freedom 
from interference’ and “freedom from direction” makes for 
greater clarification. The creation of conditions capable of pro- 
‘viding helpful stimulus for the child’s good passions and for 
x | the engendering of new ones can still leave each passion its 
| independence." An essential feature of such conditions is the 
20 The Prelude, 111, 497-502. 
~ 2tIn the Laws, which it is practically certain include less Socratic teaching than is 
found in the earlier works, Plato lays down (vii) that the period given to lyre playing 
_| shall be precisely fulfilled whether the child or his father likes it or not. This attitude 
Ye is partly due to Plato’s views on the relation of povorx? to the moods of the yixn; but, 
even so, he always prefers habituation through voluntary imitation. In the Republic 


environmental influences are supplied to assist the child’s latent capacities; and in the 
ultimate analysis capacity is the determining factor, not the Platonic views on povoxx). 
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fostering of the spirit of inquiry and the desire for independent 
verification, instead of trustful acceptance of the teacher’s sug- 
gestions. Stimulus, in this sense, is something quite different 
“from interference and direction. The teacher, too, should be 
an ardent inquirer, investigating any particular subject hand 
in hand with the pupils, so to speak, and learning with them 
and from them—teacher and pupil seeking together to satisfy 
their common need.” This is especially easy in the higher stages 
of education, but it is not inapplicable to the more elementary 
periods, and dogmatism on the part of the teacher is just as 
_ much out of place here as later. Children’s questions can be 
very stimulating, and frequently reveal the need for re-examin- 
ing the long-cherished assumptions of adults. One system of 
education that can prove very helpful for younger children is 
the project method,”* in which the child voluntarily adds to 
its knowledge, increases its power of self-reliance, and learns to 
co-operate with others. 

Good teaching at school requires to be both preceded and 
supplemented by wise upbringing in the home. From sheer ne- 
cessity parents have to exercise some direction over their chil- 
dren, else they would come to an untimely end, but that is 
no excuse for carrying direction to extremes. Mr. Edwin B. 
Holt, in The Freudian Wish, gives two excellent illustrations of 
how external restraint can be unnecessary and harmful. If a 
child is stretching out its hand slowly toward the fire, there 
will be an involuntary withdrawal before the hand reaches the 
flames, and the child will learn something about fire. Should the 
mother, instead of merely being on the alert, interfere and drag 
the hand away, the child learns nothing about fire, it desires it 
more than ever, and regards its mother only as an objectionable 


22 Cf. Wordsworth’s analogy of “the parent hen amid her brood”’ (op. cit., V, 246-50). 


23 Dr. Robert R. Rusk, in his book, The Philosophical Bases of Education, chap. iv, 
traces the source of the project method back to the findings of the pragmatists, and sees 
in the method a practical expression of pragmatic doctrine. The method, however, is far 
more elastic than is pragmatism, and it would be fairer to view its merits in the light 
of child psychology, without reference to the philosophical theory which gave it birth. 
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frustrator. So also when, at a later stage, the eating of unripe 
apples is in question: If the mother forbids, nothing is learned, 
and mother is disliked and distrusted; whereas if she simply 
tells the youngster of the consequences and these are dared, 
positive information is obtained both concerning unripe apples 
and mother’s veracity. Nor is the criticism fair that freedom 
from direction inevitably results in hooliganism and antisocial 
habits. In the past the absence of direction has not been offset 
by the provision of effective and adequate stimulus for the 
young, and bad passions have gained the ascendancy instead 
of atrophy. It may be that, with the correct conditions, the 
children’s outlook and activities will differ radically from the 
social habits of the parents or of their times, but that will not 
prove the children wrong. They will certainly be more honest 
with themselves than were their forbears; and honesty is an 
essential preliminary to ethical well-being. Ignorance, preju- 
dice, self-interest, and the desire for personal comfort dominate 
many parents in the handling of their children. There is also 
the all-too-common habit of regarding children as ectoplasmic 
manifestations of the begetters, without personalities of their 
own, to be exploited and trained in “parlor tricks,” and ex- 
hibited to callers for the satisfaction of the parental ego and 
the humiliation of the lady next door, whose offspring are not 
so accomplished. 

The inevitable criticism that Socratic justice may read well 
in the pages of academic treatises, but that it involves too great 
a revolution of ideas and established customs ever to be pos- 
sible in the practical realm of education, merits only one reply. 
How was slavery abolished, and what brought about prison 
reform? Granted that educational reform in terms of Socratic 
justice is a colossal task, it does strike at the causes of evil; 
whereas much of the work of sociologists is concerned with sur- 
face improvements that leave the root causes untouched to 
work further mischief. No sooner is one form of tyranny re- 
moved than another, blatant or subtle, rises to take its place. 
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Education in ethical self-expression is bound, in itself, to lead 


to a reverence for the potentialities of others in the sphere of . 
ethical well-being and to fair dealing, but the wise teacher will . 
supplement this by co-operative inquiry on the nature of jus- \s 
tice; and most potent of all will be personal example. Nurture . 
in the mind of each child and adolescent a passionate love of 8 
justice in the Socratic sense, strengthen it until it will not be ; 
denied, and the world’s social evils will ultimately disappear. : 
Equality of opportunity will become a reality, nauseating dis- : 
tinctions of race, caste, and wealth will cease to exist, and P 
humanity will enter into its divine birthright. . 
IV t! 
The plaint is frequently heard that ethical practice has not b 
advanced pari passu with material invention and scientific . 
achievement. The marvel is that it has progressed at all. For . 
centuries past, ethics has not been allowed to “mind its own d 
business.”’ In considering any particular action ethical judg- t 
‘ment is concerned solely with the springs of action, i.e., the 7 
/ motives which gave it birth. Results partially consequent upon . 
“the action are extraneous issues and need to be considered 
separately; and, if the consideration of these results is of an . 
ethical nature, it must be in terms of the functioning of other P 
motives, in the same mind or in other minds, whose actions 
are directly embodied, so to say, in these results. Nothing else 1 
is left in the results for ethical consideration, as the forces of " 
nature can hardly be included in the sphere of ethics. The ap- cs 
praisal of conditions as suitable or unsuitable for fostering ethi- . 
cal development is the viewing of such conditions as means, 
and the phrase “‘good as a means” has no ethical significance— . 
the utile and the ethical being distinct. Undetected humbug 7 
and hypocrisy may inspire ethical conduct on the part of others; el 
the hypocrisy may be termed “good as a means,” but that : 
gives it neither intrinsic ethical worth nor an ethical raison I 


@étre. Again and again considerations of expediency are per- 
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mitted to invade the domain of ethics, and bad activities are 
condoned and even encouraged as leading to ethically worth- 
while conduct. This tacit, or at times explicit, encouragement 
of Machiavellian principles seriously affects the functioning of 
good passions during the means stage in that they tend to die 
of neglect; justice is not done to goodness gua goodness. The 
same is true generally where, from love of goodness, attempts 
are made to foster good passions without any prior and con- 
sciously deliberate encouraging of the bad; inducements are 
used from the mundane and spiritual planes to an appalling 
extent. It might be said that here the engendered motive, i.e., 
the desire to foster good passions in others, is good. Granted— 
but the motive does not attain its true objective; it errs. In the 
material sphere wealth, social success, fame, are held up as glit- 
tering prizes for the good. Honesty is the best policy.”4 Inci- 
dentally, goodness does not pay, save when it is identified with 
the Socratic véyuos, i.e., custom, as Socrates had cause to know. 
The truly ethical man indulges in good activities for no other 
reason than that he wants to; seeming ethical activity moti- 
vated, wholly or partially, by an ulterior desire for payment 
in any shape or form he would consider a disgusting type of 
prostitution. Nor is interference always due either to Machia- 
vellian altruism or to a desire directly to foster good passions. 
The powers that be, both in the material and in the spiritual 
spheres, find it very convenient to hinder ethical development 
—presumptuous patronage, the deliberate presentation of false 
objectives, or even persecution, subtle or otherwise, all proving 

74 Cf. John Clarke: “If all Virtue be... . disinterested, ’tis visibly the highest 
Impertinence, . . . . to encourage or excite Men to Virtue, by the Proposal of Rewards 
and Punishments, because it is the same as....to engage Men by Promises and 
Threats of the highest Importance, by Views of Interest, the most powerful and 
effectual, to act without the least View or Regard to Self-Interest at all. Which who 
ever can make out to be practicable, will hardly, I think, find ought else too difficult 
for him. For to induce Men by Rewards and Punishments to act without any Views of 
Interest, is, I take it, just as feasible, as to give a Man a hundred Pounds, to do a piece 


of Work for nothing” (The Foundations of Morality in Theory and Practice Considered 
[1st ed., 1730]). 
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useful instruments. So much are extraneous issues introduced 
into the field of ethics that good passions hardly have a chance 
to live, much less develop. If it were possible suddenly to re- 
move all these interfering factors, and minimize self-deception in 
Vine process, humanity would be shocked at the feeble state of 


Lits ethical motives. 


A belief in goodness does not necessarily involve a belief in 
God or conscience or moral obligation; and when such addi- 
tional beliefs are held, care requires to be exercised that they 
do not interfere with the expression of good passions. As has 
been stated already, if the term “goodness” is to have any 
ethical meaning whatever, then goodness must be regarded as 
having intrinsic ethical significance. When seeming good activi- 
ties are indulged in because they are believed to be the will of 


/ God, the motive has no ethical worth. It may be that conduct 


is motivated both by good passions and by the desire to obey 
the will of God. In this event not only is the will-of-God desire 
outside the sphere of goodness, but it also tends to weaken the 


| functioning of the ethically legitimate motives. If it is main- 


tained that the obeying of a divine will is itself the expressing 
of a good motive, which is an exceptionally difficult view to 
uphold, the expression of ethical worth is still in terms of good- 
ness, not in terms of a divine will, and the apologist gives his 
case away. Similarly, the argument that the will of God should 
be obeyed because God is good again makes goodness para- 
mount.”> Reference to a divine will only fogs the issue. For 
the same reasons the idea of conscience, in so far as it is con- 
sidered to be the voice of God, hinders ethical progress. Like- 
wise, any idea of moral obligation,” right, or duty, as referring 


2s Cf. Samuel Clarke: “Wherefore since the natural Attributes of God, his infinite 
Knowledge, Wisdom and Power, set Him infinitely above all possibility of being de- 
ceived by any Errour, or of being influenced by any wrong affection, ’tis manifest His 
Divine Will cannot but always and necessarily determine itself to choose to Do what in 
the whole is absolutely Best and Fittest to be done; that is, to act constantly according 
to the eternal Rules of infinite Goodness, Justice, and Truth” (“Discourse upon Natural 
Religion” [Boyle Lectures, 1705]). 

% The Socratic use of xp% and de? is suggestive of moral obligation, but the words 
occur only rarely; if Socrates had attached any importance to the notion, it might be 
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to some authority beyond goodness is open to the same objec- 
_tions. Even when the notions of conscience,’ moral obligation,”* 
| right,?? and duty*° are not regarded as referring to an ulterior 
| authority, they either interfere directly with the functioning of 
good passions or cause such functioning to be impeded by the 
creation of false distinctions (see nn. 26, 27, 28, and 29). 

Owing to the fanatical zeal for the glory of God displayed by 


expected that the words would appear more frequently. Dr. M. B. Foster asserts that 
the injunction to the philosophers to “return to the cave,”i .e., to politics, found in the 
Republic, contains the conception of moral obligation or duty, because this involves 
purrendering a better life for a worse one (loc. cit.). Through basing his interpretation 
pf Socrates here on the nebulous term “better,” Dr. Foster misses the point that the 
return to the cave” is a means, and is not comparable with a good. The return is a 
matter of natural necessity if the ruled are to have adequate opportunity for ethical 
expression. 

27 Butler, in his sermon, “Upon Human Nature,” writes of conscience as “a faculty 
in kind and in nature supreme over all others,” bearing “its own authority of being so.”’ 
The meaning here is vague. If conscience is supposed to rule through its being a divine 
agency, then the above criticism applies; if it is thought of as ruling “in its own right,” 
the criticism of a directive faculty as viewed from the ethical standpoint is here perti- 
nent. Incidentally, the notion of conscience is no better substantiated than is the “re- 
flective principle” of the Republic. The fact that we often make decisions which we are 
not strong enough to execute gives little support to the notion of conscience, an explana- 
tion being much more feasible in terms of opposing groups of knowing passions or 
motives, the component passions varying in number and strength from time to time. 

28 The view of moral obligation as springing from within the passions, i.e., being 
intrinsic to the passion and not operating ab extra, is hardly tenable; it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to differentiate between this moral obligation and the desire for ex- 
pression common to all passions. An alleged difference in strength is not a difference in 
kind. 

29 Dr. W. D. Ross, in his closely reasoned work, The Right and the Good, does not 
ravoid the difficulty by holding that “moral goodness is quite distinct from and inde- 
pendent of rightness, which . . . . belongs to acts not in virtue of the motives they pro- 
ceed from, but in virtue of the nature of what is done” (p. 156). The possibility of 
ethical worth being expressed solely in terms of goodness Dr. Ross rejects, without 
adequate examination. The resultant dualism in the field of ethical worth, leading in- 
deed to conflict and interference (bid.), is far from satisfactory. Further, the general 
notion of irreducibility, on which his claims for rightness ultimately appear to rest, is 
itself, from the viewpoint of the logician, highly questionable. 

3° Kant’s peculiar idea of duty might be paraphrased, “It is my duty to do my duty 
because it is my duty,” which is simply tautology. His additional notion of Achtung, 
i.e., emotion, respect, reverence, comes within the purview of n. 27. Again, it is possible 
‘to have a “desire to do one’s duty,” but this wouid be a motive, and would require to 
be considered on the same basis as other motives; it is also possible for a motive to be 
engendered that has no existential objective. 
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so many philosophers and theologians, the idea of God has 
been exalted at the expense of the idea of goodness. Whatever 
the cost, God had to be conceived of as supreme. Successive 
generations of thinkers have tended to blink the fact that there 
is an apparent dualism between the two ideas that cannot be 
resolved by subjugating one to the other. Cudworth, the seven- 
teenth-century moralist, was fully alive to the difficulty and 
faced the issue frankly. He writes: 

Moral Good and Evil, Just and Unjust, Honest and Dishonest, (if 
they be not meer Names without any Signification, or Names for nothing 
else, but Willed and Commanded ....) cannot possibly be Arbitrary 
things, made by Will without Nature; .... For though the Will and 
Power of God have an Absolute, Infinite and Unlimited Command upon 
the Existence of all Created things to make them to be, or not to be at 
Pleasure; yet when things exist, they are what they are, This or That, 
Absolutely or Relatively, not by Will or Arbitrary Command, but by the 
Necessity of their own Nature." 

In the words of the Schoolmen, Deum ipsum non posse supplere 
locum causae formalis.3? Cudworth tries to surmount the diffi- 
culty by suggesting that God does not “take the place” of 
goodness gua goodness but that goodness is God; but it is not 
clear what he means by the derivative participations of created 
minds in the “Infinite Eternal Mind.” Phrases such as “several 
Signatures of that one Archetypal Seal’ and “Reflections of 
one and the same Face”’ are reminiscent of the Socratic dualism 
between the form and the appearance, and of the Socratic idea 
of participation brought out in the Phaedo. In the Parmenides, 
Socrates is driven from one position to another in his attempts 
to define “‘participation’’; and all are unsatisfactory, ending in 
infinite regressions. The resemblance theory likewise falls to 
the ground on the necessary introduction of the “third man.” 
The notion of qualitative degrees of goodness, i.e., a good, 
better, and best, of goodness itself, does seem at first sight to 
314 Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality (posthumous rst ed.), 


Book I, chap. ii. 
32 Reading causae formalis in the sense of a “nature,” “essence,” or an “entity.” 
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e substantiated by observation and experience. Is it not much 
more feasible, however, to conceive that bad motives have 
operated with good, in varying proportions, to bring about what 
is loosely called “‘good conduct”? Again, the functioning of a 
good passion may be weak or strong, but that does not mean 
that there are qualitative degrees of goodness. From these find- 
ings it would seem then that, whatever else God is, goodness is 
Very God, and that, wherever goodness is found, there is, not 
the image of God, but Very God. All that is attempted here is 
to draw the conclusion that necessarily appears to follow from 
the available evidence, and so to provide a starting-point for 
further research. The possibilities consequent upon the re- 
moval of the dualism between goodness and God are of con- 
siderable moment, and because of this there is need for the 
utmost caution in developing the suggestion.** The foregoing 
[inquiry has been taken far enough, however, to indicate that 


| Socratic justice, which involves the establishment of complete 


“4 


jethical relationship, motive with motive and man with man, 
js not secular. 


BROOKFIELD HousE 
HEyYwoop, ENGLAND 


33 Martineau’s rejection of the notion of God’s immanence in man (A Study of Re- 
ligion, II, 178-81, 190, 191), while granting immanence “‘in the lower provinces of the 
cosmos,” though ably defended is based upon the nineteenth-century idea cf a “pledged 
order of nature” that no longer obtains, and upon a conception of human volition the 
grounds of which are now far from being regarded as axiomatic. 

34 Whether or not Spinoza’s theory of modes of the universal mind and J. S. Haldane’s 
notion of personality will become more popular it is difficult to say, but, if so, the tend- 
ency will be for dualism to creep in again—in the first case in terms of “essence” and 
“existence,” and in the second in terms of “participation” (cf. Mechanism, Life and Per- 
sonality, pp. 138 ff.). 











THE “UNIQUE” QUALITY GOODNESS—A MYTH 


BARNETT SAVERY 


E PROPOSE to show that the evidence for the view 

that there is a “unique” quality goodness is over- 

whelmingly negative. Before this is done it is best 
to sketch the generic types of meanings of goodness that are 
possible. 

The meanings of goodness can be divided into two main 
classes: goodness has either a unique meaning or a “non- 
unique’’ meaning. If goodness has a unique meaning, then good- 
ness is simply goodness, and it cannot be described in non-value 
terms. The meaning could be simple or complex, i.e., its con- 
tent could be either unanalyzable or analyzable. Adherents of 
the unique views of goodness have usually maintained that 
goodness is unanalyzable. If goodness has a non-unique mean- 
ing, then goodness is describable in non-value terms. Again 
goodness could be either simple or complex. If goodness is sim- 
ple it could mean pleasantness (assuming that pleasantness is 
an unanalyzable quality); or if goodness is complex, it could 
mean positive-interest-in-objects, etc. 

The meanings of goodness can again be divided into two 
classes: goodness has either an absolute or a relative meaning. 
If goodness is absolute, then there is one and only one valid 
meaning of goodness; but if goodness is relative, then there is 
one meaning of generic goodness and m specific meanings of 
goodness. (As in geometry, we have a generic meaning of ge- 
ometry but many specific geometries.) Where goodness is rela- 
tive, generic goodness is the determinable, it acts as a variable; 
the specific meanings of goodness are the determinates of the 
variable. The determinable, generic goodness, has a significant 
range of determinates and each determinate generates a specific 
value-system. 
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But if goodness is absolute, then a “unique” quality or rela- 
tion, or a non-unique quality such as pleasantness or a complex 
property such as positive-interest-in-objects could be the mean- 
ing of goodness. But one and only one meaning could be a 
valid meaning of goodness. Where goodness is relative there is 
a generic property which can be identified with generic good- 
ness, and its determinates, which possess that property, become 
the specific meanings of goodness, and, hence, allow many valid 
specific value systems. Geometry is to the specific systems of 
geometry as generic goodness is to the specific value systems. 

By applying the empirical method, much neglected in the 
field of value, we discover that each possible absolute meaning 
of goodness possesses the property of “being an end of action.”’ 
The property which is selected as the ‘‘end of action” is used to 
evaluate objects (‘‘things possessing any ontological status 
whatsoever”). When we evaluate we arrange objects in a serial 
order depending upon the amount of the property which the 
object possesses, or the amount it possesses together with the 
amount it causes. In other words, we establish a calculus of 
values in terms of that property which we adopt as the “end of 
action.” We establish a relativity system of value by identify- 
ing generic goodness with the generic property “‘being an end 
of action.” Hence pleasantness, positive-interest-in-objects, 
satisfaction of desire, self-realization, etc., become specific 
meanings of goodness, generate specific valid value systems, 
when they are adopted as ends of action. 

An investigation of the proposed non-unique absolute mean- 
ings of goodness reveals that none of them produces evidence 
which validates any one meaning to the exclusion of the others. 
Further examination shows that there are no grounds for ex- 
cluding any of these proposed absolute meanings of goodness 
(assuming that certain inconsistencies in some of the proposed 
theories are corrected) as specific meanings of goodness. They 


* Professor R. B. Perry’s phrase. This includes objects of thought. 
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are all valid specific meanings of goodness because they possess 
the property of “being an end of action.” 

At this time we cannot pursue this argument, but it is evi- 
dent, if we are correct, that the only alternative to a relativity 
system is that goodness has a unique meaning. We wish to ex- 
amine the proposed arguments which purport to give evidence 
for the existence of a unique quality goodness, and we shall show 
that in light of the evidence it is highly improbable that such a 
quality exists. We do not believe that it is necessary to examine 
other unique views since the same or similar arguments will 
apply to them. 

The view which we are to discuss is essentially the one advo- 
cated by Professor Moore:? Goodness is simply goodness; it is 
a unique quality. He asserts: 

.... If it is not the case that “good’’ denotes something simple and 
indefinable, only two alternatives are possible: either it is a complex, a 


given whole, about the correct analysis of which there may be disagree- 
ment; or else it means nothing at all, and there is no subject as Ethics.: 


He thinks that both of these alternatives can be dismissed by 
appealing to the facts. We grant that the second alternative is 
impossible since good does have meaning. But we reject his ar- 
gument against the possibility of good being complex. His ar- 
gument is as follows: 


The hypothesis that disagreement about the meaning of good is dis- 
agreement with regard to the correct analysis of a given whole, may be 
most plainly seen to be incorrect by consideration of the fact that, what- 
ever definition be offered, it may be always asked with significance, of the 
complex so defined, whether it is itself good.‘ 


2 Cf. Principia ethica. Although there is much disagreement among philosophers as 
to the relational properties of goodness, we have the following accepting the “unique”’ 
quality view: Bertrand Russell, Philosophical Essays (he now rejects the view); R. M. 
Blake, “Why Not Hedonism? A Protest,” Internat. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XX XVII, No. 1; 
Ross, The Right and the Good; Clarke, A Study in the Logic of Value; William Savery, 
“A Defense of Hedonism,” Internat. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XLV, No. 1; Williams, ‘The 
Definition of Yellow and of Good,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXVII, No. 19; Scheler, 
Der Formalismus in der Ethik, usw. 


3 Op. cit., p. 15. 4 Ibid. 
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Professor Moore takes the example, “that which we desire to 
desire,” as a definition of goodness. He asserts that we can ask 
the significant question, ‘Is it good to desire A?’”® and he also 
asserts that this is as intelligible as the question, ‘‘Is A good?”’? 
Further, “‘it is also apparent that the meaning of this second 
question cannot be correctly analyzed into, ‘Is the desire to de- 
sire A one of the things which we desire to desire?’ ’’* The crux 
of the matter is that 
.... anyone can easily convince himself by inspection that the predicate 
of this proposition—“‘good’”’—is positively different from the notion of 
“desiring to desire’ which enters into its subject: That we should desire 
to desire A is ‘‘good’’ is mot merely equivalent to ““That A should be good 
is good.”’ It may indeed be true that what we desire to desire is always 
also good ; perhaps, even the converse may be true: but it is very doubtful 
whether this is the case, and the mere fact that we understand very well 
what is meant by doubting it, shews clearly that we have two different 
notions before our minds. 

A similar analysis, he claims, will hold for any definition of 
goodness in which goodness is complex. 

Neither Professor Moore nor anyone else that I know has pre- 
sented any arguments which show that this “quality good,” if 
there is such a quality, is not a complex one which has escaped 
analysis, nor has Professor Moore presented any conclusive 
arguments which prove that goodness is not a complex whole 
“about the correct analysis of which there may be disagree- 
ment.” Let us take the problem of truth as an analogous case. 
Of the proposed definitions of truth we can ask of each, “Is this 
truth?” If we are not satisfied with any of these definitions, it 
is not very convincing to argue that truth is an indefinable 
quality. It has been held that truth is a quality of proposi- 
tions,'® but there is much more agreement among philosophers 

s Ibid. 6 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 16. 9 Ibid. 

t© Cf, Bertrand Russell, Mind (N.S.), XIII, 523-24. “It may be said—and this is, 
I believe, the correct view,—that there is no problem at all in truth and falsehood; 
that some propositions are true and some false, just as some roses are red and some 


white; .... what is truth, and what falsehood, we must merely apprehend, for both 
seem incapable of analysis.” 
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in the belief that truth is a complex property, the correct anal- 
ysis of which is wanting. 

So with goodness: If we are unsatisfied with the proposed 
definitions it does not follow that goodness is a unique quality. 
It may quite well be a complex property, the correct analysis of 
which is wanting. We conclude that the actual procedure of 
Professor Moore is this: He is not satisfied with any of the pro- 
posed definitions of goodness; he then jumps to the conclusion 
that no definition is possible and concludes that goodness is a 
unique quality; he then convinces himself that he grasps good- 
ness by intuitive insight. For the present we might grant that 
he intuits that which he calls the quality ‘“‘good.” If we ask the 
question “Is that which you intuit ‘good’?” he will answer, 
“That is what I mean by ‘good’ ”’! But since he conjectures 
that possibly everything that is good is also pleasant, might it 
not be the case that he intuits pleasure and not some other 
quality? On further inspection might he not find a motor-affec- 
tive attitude (or even something else) and not a quality that is 
simply good? 

At any rate, Professor Moore’s procedure is superior to that 
of Professor Ross who asserts: ‘On the other hand, the fact 
that we use the term ‘good’ intelligently and intelligibly without 
having any definition of it in our minds shows that it is inde- 
finable.”’™ 

We start with a confused notion of good, and we examine 
proposed definitions which we reject because of their failure to 
express what we think we mean. Professor Moore has the happy 
idea that good is a unique quality, and the problem is solved. 
But unfortunately many of us, although we are able to find 
pleasure, objects of interest, satisfactions of desire, ends of 
action, are unable to find a unique quality which is simply 
good.” It is asserted that those who do not find it are ‘“‘value- 


™ Ob. cit., p. 92. 
2 Cf. esp. Perry, The General Theory of Value, pp. 28-34; Osborne, Philosophy of 
Value, p. 70. 
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blind.” But we can retaliate and say, “You have lost your keen- 
ness of inspection’’! 

Many who claim that there is a unique quality, good, fail to 
agree as to its instances. Some claim that it is found “here” but 
not ‘there’; others claim that it is found “there” but not 
“here.” Because of this inconsistency we are even more dubi- 
ous as to its existence. Professor W. Savery" asserts that good- 
ness is an attribute of pleasure and that, so far as he knows, it is 
an attribute of nothing else—but it may be that he finds only 
pleasure and is none the worse off for that. Professor Moore 
thinks that the quality, good, is attached to a great variety of 
things. There is too much disagreement. We do not believe that 
the quality exists. It may exist, and we may be mistaken, but 
in the absence of sufficient evidence we are not going to believe! 

Even Professor Moore has become skeptical: 

In Principia I asserted and proposed to prove that “good” (and I think 
I sometimes, though perhaps not always, was using this word to mean the 
same as “worth having for its own sake”) was indefinable. But all the 
supposed proofs were certainly fallacious; they entirely failed to prove 
that “worth having for its own sake” is indefinable. And I think perhaps 
it is definable: I do not know. But I also still think that very likely it is 
indefinable.'4 

The unique view has the added difficulty of needing to postu- 
late the “uniqueness” of evil.'S All the difficulties met with in 
connection with goodness are found again in connection with 
evil. 

We find many writers who hold the unique view. Some of 
them derive from Professor Moore; none of them has any addi- 
tional arguments; some have no arguments at all. I put them 
in for the completeness of the record. 

We find Mr. Russell asserting: “Thus good and bad are quali- 
ties which belong to objects independently of our opinions just 

13 Loc. cit. 4 The Aristotelian Society, Suppl. XI, 127. 

's We are assuming that evil is other than a mere negation of good. All the philoso- 


phers (with the possible exception of Plotinus) with whom I am acquainted, who be- 
lieve that goodness is ‘‘unique,” also believe that evil is something positive. 
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as much as round and square do.” He has given up this view 
and asserts later that value is definable in terms of desire.*7 
The view that he now holds will be given to us when his next 
work appears. 

We find Professor Ross holding: 


Most of our adjectives, I suppose, refer to qualities that belong to sub- 
stances, “good’’ is the name of a quality which attaches, quite directly 
only to “objectives,” and since an objective is an entity more complex 
than a substance, standing as it does for a substance’s having a certain 
quality or being in a certain relation, “good’’ may be called a quality of 
a different type from those that attach to substances.” 


Professor Laird maintains: “Value is a quality which things 
may have or may not have, and it can be recognized by the 
mind like any other quality.’ 

Professor Clarke finds: ‘‘Value defies definition just because 
it is a property apparently attaching to a great variety of differ- 
ent objects that have no other common characters. They are 
alike only in the fact that we recognize them as worthy to be.’’° 
She believes that freedom, strength, harmony, and human affec- 
tions are goods. 

Mr. Williams asserts that it is ‘obvious that the good, as ex- 
perienced, at least, is, or has quality.”" But ‘‘the quality good 
is comparatively difficult (to analyze and define) not because 
the good is so obvious, simple, and ineffable a theme, but be- 
cause it is so evasive, complex, and eloquent.’’? Messrs. R. M. 
Blake,?? W. Savery,?4 and F. Cohen* find that goodness is a 
unique quality which is found only in pleasant experiences. 
Bosanquet finds it spread liberally over the whole cosmic land- 
scape: 


%© Philosophical Essays, p. 11. 17 Philosophy, p. 230. 8 Op. cit., p. 112. 

19 4 Study in Realism, p. 125; cf. A Study in Moral Value, p. 94, n. 2; The Idea of 
Value, esp. ““Timology.” 

20 Op. cit., p. 231. 1 Op. cit., p. 516. 2 Tbid., p. §27. 

23 Op. cit. 24 Op. cit. 4s Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals. 
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We have seen that value, worth, or goodness is a certain quality of ob- 
jects, bona fide belonging to them, but especially revealed in their mani- 
festations within the attitude of human minds.” 

Whatever fills a place and occupies thought and feeling must ipso facto, 
however slightly, present a value.?7 


Scheler holds: 

As it is meaningless to ask for the common property of all blue and red 
things, since the only possible answer is that they are just blue and red; 
so is it meaningless also to ask for the common property of good or evil 
acts, purposes, men, etc.” 

“Value qualities are ‘ideal objects,’ as are also the colour and 
tone qualities.’”?? Also we have Hartmann asserting that 

.... a thing can be valuable only through its relation to a value itself. 
This must be fixed beforehand. It is the condition of the possibility of 
there being anything of value and of its being recognized as valuable, as a 
good—so to speak. Nothing is ever loved, striven for, yearned after ex- 
cept for the sake of some value immediately discerned (and felt). But 
conversely, never is loving, striving, yearning presupposed in the case of 
the value itself which is inherent in the thing But what is evident 
in it is the fact that values possess the character of genuine essences, the 


character of absoluteness, of principles, and that the knowledge we have 
of them can be no other than aprioristic knowledge.*° 


We have a different view recently advocated by Professor 
Brogan. This requires some attention. He maintains that “bet- 
ter’ is the unanalyzable notion* in terms of which the other 
value notions are defined. In the eighteenth century Richard 
Price held a similar view, although his theory is, in addition, a 
variant of hedonism: 

Let us again enquire; would not this being assent to this proposition; 
“happiness is better than misery”?—A definition has been asked of the 

% Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 58. 37 Ibid., p. 65. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 413-14: “So sinnlos es ist, nach den gemeinsamen Eigenschaften aller 
blauen oder roten Dinge zu fragen, da ja nur die einzige Antwort méglich wire: sie be- 
steht darin, dass sie eben blau und rot sind, so sinnlos ist es auch, nach den gemeinsamen 
Eigenschaften guter or béser Handlungen, Gesinnungen, Menschen, usw. zu fragen.” 

29 “Wert-qualitaten sind . . . . ‘ideale Objekte’ wie auch die Farben und Tonqualiti- 
ten solche sind” (ibid., p. 420). 

3° Ethics, I, 189. 3* Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVI (1919). 
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word better here. With equal reason might a definition be asked of the 
word greater, when the whole is affirmed to be greater than a part. Both 
denote simple ideas, and both truth. The one, what happiness is, com- 
pared with misery; and the other, what the whole is, compared with a 
part. 

In a structural system it would not matter whether we took 
“goodness” or “better” or “‘worse” as the indefinable notion. 
The other notions could be defined in terms of the one selected.+5 
But it is still reasonable to ask, “Is the entity taken as indefin- 
able, actually ‘unique’ and unanalyzable?” If we take goodness 
as indefinable in the conceptual scheme, goodness can still mean 
“pleasure” or “being an object of a positive interest,” or what 
not. Better may mean “more pleasure or less pain’’; or it may 
mean “a preferable interest,” or “‘a more intense interest,”’ or 
“a more inclusive interest.”’ Price’s analogy between better and 
greater is unfortunate, since greater (as applied to whole and 
part) is analyzable. Also it is generally agreed that better is not 
simple, but analyzable into more (possibly unanalyzable) and 
good. Since this analysis of better can be made, Professor Bro- 
gan has not succeeded in showing any advantage in considering 
better as an unanalyzable notion.* 

I shall now summarize the evidence which makes it improb- 
able that the notion of goodness is a unique quality: 

1. Not only do we fail to find this quality, but many others 
fail to find it. 

2. Those who claim to have found it disagree as to its in- 
stances and as to its relational properties. 

3. Some who have claimed that they found this unique quali- 
ty now assert that it does not exist; others have become skepti- 
cal as to its existence. Professor Moore once asserted that he 
had intuited it, now he asserts that all his arguments for its 
existence are fallacious. Bertrand Russell has rejected the 
unique view as a result of Santayana’s essay, Hypostatic Ethics. 


3 British Moralists, I, 143. 


33 Cohen, op. cit.128-45. 34 Cf. Perry, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 
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Professors William Savery*s and D. C. Williams seem to be 
wavering. 

4. It is generally agreed that better can be analyzed into 
‘more good” and “‘less evil.” 

5. We have arguments from analogy which, though carrying 
little “weight,” are illuminating. It has often been thought that 
beauty is a quality. Mr. Russell has believed that truth and 
falsity are qualities. Now there is general agreement that both 
beauty and truth are complex; similarly, we believe good to be 
complex. 

6. The unique theories of goodness must assume the existence 
of a unique evil. We recall William of Occam—‘entia non sunt 
multiplicanda praeter necessitatem.”’ 

7. To maintain that goodness is unique implies the preposter- 
ous conclusion that the majority of us are value-blind or at least 
that we cannot recognize value when we feel it. 

8. To these seven reasons we add an eighth, which needs fur- 
ther explanation. We have disagreement concerning the rela- 
tion between goodness and the “ought.” The ought and good- 
ness are combined synthetically or analytically. Professor 
Moore gives an analytic connection. He says that ‘our ‘duty,’ 
therefore, can only be defined as that action, which will cause 
more good to exist in the Universe, than any possible alterna- 
tive.”37 Now we can define duty in this way, but this definition 
omits entirely the ought which is usually connected with the no- 
tion of duty. Professor Moore has not defined duty, but some- 
thing else as a substitute for duty. 

Professor Blake holds that there is a necessary synthetic con-_/ 
nection between the ought and goodness.3* Mr. Osborne?? is 
under the impression that all unique quality views must postu- 


35 In recent conversation. 

% Cf. “Ethics as Pure Postulate,” Phil. Rev., XLII, 4. 

37 Principia ethica, p. 148. 

3§ “The Ground of Moral Obligation,” Internat. Jour. Ethics, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2. 
39 Op. cit., pp. 81-86. 
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late an ought which is synthetically and necessarily connected 
with goodness. Although we cannot present the evidence here, 
we believe with Westermarck and Levy-Bruhl that the ought 
is a complex feeling and not a peculiar rational guide which 
necessarily attaches itself to the good. There is as much diffi- 
culty with a categorical ought as there is with the ‘“‘unique’”’ 
quality “good,” and a view which is founded on two improbable 
factors becomes all the more improbable. Moreover, if a unique 
quality view of goodness is held, it seems to follow that there is 
a synthetic connection between the good and the ought. But 
to argue that the connection is also necessary is a very danger- 
ous procedure. It may be that a necessary synthetic connection 
is a contradiction. 

If we could convince ourselves as to what the good is, there is 
little doubt that we should feel that it “ought” to be. But this 
ought is not a categorical ought; it is a psychological ought. But 
the psychological ought is a well-accepted psychological entity, 
and there is no necessary connection between that entity and 
the objects to which it becomes attached. The connection be- 
tween this ought and objects depends upon physiological and 
environmental factors. This ‘‘ought’’ is relative; it can be at- 
tached positively to an object at one time and negatively at 
another time. Two individuals may differ in that one has a 
positive ought feeling toward an object, while the other has a 
negative ought feeling toward the same object at the same time. 

Now if we take “being an end of action” as the meaning of 
generic goodness, and the particular end which we adopt as our 
specific meaning of goodness, then we do not involve ourselves 
with a categorical ought. We have a hypothetical ought, as do 
all theories of value, but we have no categorical ought. We also 
have the psychological ought, but no theory can dispense with 
an established fact. It may be, however, that this ought, as 
such, plays no significant part in a theory of value. 

Once we adopt an end (a specific meaning of goodness), we 
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can say that we ought to act in conformity with that end. This 
is not the categorical ought; it is merely a principle of consist- 
ency. We find no ought which dictates that there is one and 
only one “end of action” which ought to be adopted; nor can 
we give any consistent meaning to a categorical ought which is 
other than the principle of consistency. 

Hence, if a meaning of goodness involves a categorical ought 
which is other than the principle of consistency, that theory is 
rendered improbable since there is insufficient evidence for 
validating that ought. Further, if a “unique” meaning of good- 
ness relies upon an ought which is necessarily and synthetically 
implied, that meaning of goodness is also rendered improbable 
since there is no evidence to support such an implication. The 
view that generic goodness is identical with ‘‘being an end of 
action” has the advantage that it escapes the postulation of a 
highly dubious entity. And it employs an ought, the principle 
of consistency, which every theory of value must contain if it is 
going to be anything more than pure verbiage. 

If the unique meanings of goodness are erroneous, why is it 
that Professor Moore and those whose views are similar have 
held such a doctrine? The only answer that we can make is: 
“incorrect analysis.” If we examine the evolution of the idea of 
goodness of each of us, we shall probably realize that it has 
grown in confusion and in complexity to such an extent that 
an analysis seems to be hopelessly inadequate. And the conclu- 
sion seems to follow that goodness is a unique quality. But a 
more careful examination shows that there is no such quality. 
It is probably true that many philosophers have committed a 
fallacy analogous to that which Professor Moore calls the “‘na- 
turalistic fallacy.” It is probably true that those who define 
goodness as pleasantness really mean more than that pleasant- 
ness is pleasantness, and that those who define goodness as- 
“interest in objects” mean more than that “interest in objects” 
means “‘interest in objects.” If we are correct, they have com- 
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mitted a fallacy since they have substituted a specific meaning 
of goodness for generic goodness. 

We realize that philosophers will argue that goodness means 
more than “being an end of action,” that goodness and “being 
and end of action” are not identical. But in the face of the evi- 
dence it seems highly improbable that there is a unique quality 
goodness. And since other possible unique views meet the same 
fate, and since there is no evidence which will validate any abso- 
lute meaning of goodness to the exclusion of the others, I do not 
know of any alternative scheme which will explain the facts 
other than a complete relativity. 

If philosophers could convince themselves that value theory 
has no rational bases, that there are no deductive principles 
whereby a particular theory can be validated, that it is futile 
to attempt to rationalize one’s emotional prejudices, and if they 
would examine the facts with the unbiased eye of the “ideal 
scientist” —then, perhaps, in the not too distant future, even 
philosophers may agree about something. Once we recognize 
the fact that there are alternative yet valid specific systems of 
value (just as there are alternative geometries), that the one 
which we accept is no more valid than any other—then we must 
realize that whether or not we are going to be able to live under 
our system will depend upon its agreement or disagreement with 
that theory which is embodied in the actual law of the land. If 
the systems are incompatible, if there is no hope for compro- 
mise, then we must remember that in numbers there is strength. 

If our thesis is correct, then we can understand the reason 
for so many of the struggles in the past and in the present be- 
tween individuals, between societies, and between individuals 
and society, and we can realize that in the long run the only so- 
ciety that will endure is a democracy. The system of value that 
endures does not establish its superiority over other systems (it 
is as false to say that one system of value is more superior to 
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another system as it is to say that one system of geometry is 
more valid than another system of geometry); it means only 
that that system endures because the society in which it exists 
has the strength to maintain it. And the particular system 
which is held is as it is because of the physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and environmental stimuli which activate the members of 
that society. If this is the case it is time to rescue the study of 
ethics from the armchair of cloistered and dreamy philosophers 
and to turn to the realm of experience which is by no means an 
ethereal manifestation of the dreamer and rationalizer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





DISCUSSION 


DE AMICITIA 


RUPERT LODGE 


T IS hard to define friendship, to delimit it to this or that sharply 
outlined class of things or feelings or activities. Aristotle, past mas- 
ter of logical technique, in defining it as a “moral virtue,” placed it 

among the activities with the distinctive characteristic of being partici- 
pated in by two or more persons in common. Persons who live together, 
who participate in the same life-activities, are friends. This is in accord- 
ance with common sense. 

But Aristotle goes further, and interprets the situation in the light of 
his own philosophical interests. He recognizes three typically distinct 
forms of activity in which men participate in common. There is pleasure, 
pursued by all who are young or unreflective. There is profit, pursued by 
older or cooler heads, as in business. And there is philosophy, pursued by 
the reflective, the rational, and the wise. Associations based upon pleas- 
ure, partnerships based upon profit, are not entirely genuine forms of 
friendship. Each partner is out for all he can get, and such associations 
are essentially competitive, grasping, selfish. If either can get more out 
of the association than his partner, he will; and if either thinks he can get 
more out of a different association, he will dissolve his former partner- 
ship. Youth and the glamor of simple illusions may conceal, for a time, 
the essential disunion. But in the end the principle of individualism, 
“each for self, and none for all,” works itself out; and it becomes recog- 
nized that such associations contain within themselves the seeds of their 
own dissolution. Such pseudo-friendships are essentially accidental. 

True friendship is based upon reason—the highest of human faculties. 
Truth is inexhaustible, and its pursuit brings value to all who care for 
the things of the mind. The discovery and contemplation of the secrets 
of nature are essentially co-operative, non-competitive. Thought alone is 
pure, and a society of human beings, devoted to the pursuit of truth, 
rests upon a basis which can never be contaminated by envy, hatred, 
malice, and a narrow selfishness. With the growth of years such associa- 
tions grow stronger, more intimate, more divine, more nearly like the life 
of God, “pure thought thinking itself.’”’ Such a society was the Pythago- 
rean brotherhood, wherein lovers of wisdom were first called ‘“philoso- 
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phers.” Such a society was the Platonic Academy, of which Aristotle 
himself was a member. Linked together in “Platonic love,” the academic 
associates were known in antiquity simply as “‘the friends” or “the society 
of friends.” True friendship is thus, according to Aristotle, confined to 
academic communities, to those devoted to the life of reason. 

At the present day we can afford to smile at this one-sided enthusiasm 
for the academic life, this self-conscious withdrawal from the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. As Aristotle grew older, we observe his once friendly 
rivalry with his former associates in the Academy hardening into down- 
right opposition, the differences of opinion into cut-and-dried polemics, 
leading to the final establishment, in the Lyceum, of a distinct institution 
of higher learning, competing for students with the Academy itself. How 
often have we observed similar developments in our modern academic 
institutions! We can easily see that Aristotle’s view of life was narrow, 
and that, for a sound account of friendship, we must broaden our field of 
vision, and must take in much which the uncompromising Academic 
excluded. As Aristotle himself would say, ‘Let us make a fresh start.” 

“Men who live together,” i.e., who participate in the same life-activi- 
ties, “‘are friends.’”’ Taking this, the standpoint of common sense, as our 
starting-point, let us bring to bear a broader, rather than a narrower, 
interpretation. To restrict life-activities to academic existence is obvious- 
ly futile. It is doubtless true that reason is, for a rational animal, a way 
of life. But it is a straight and narrow way. It is doubtless true that those 
who wander from the straight path may lose themselves in the pursuit of 
shadows. But it is nonetheless true that he who, on every occasion of life, 
eschews the shadow for an academic substance, will find that substance, 
in the end, unsatisfying and inhuman. 

Life is, in the broadest sense, biological. Men are born and pass 
through a period of infancy, of adolescence, of long maturity, and of 
gradual senescence before they die. They pass through a biological cycle 
which brings them in contact with much of which academic circles seldom 
speak: primitive pleasures and pains, hunger and satiety, hopes and 
fears, loves and hates, peace and war. Friendship is sharing, participating 
in common in such life-activities. “We were children together,” “‘we grew 
up together,” “we loved one another,” “we fought side by side,” “we 
grew old together,” “we shared each other’s joys and sorrows,” “we 
faced together what life brought”—such sharings are the stuff of which 
human friendship is made. Simple, common, everyday happenings—the 
touch of nature which makes the whole world friends. 

Within this biological cycle life is social. To live in the same group, 
with the same background and outlook, in a town with the same streets 
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and parks, the same schools and shops, the same churches and town hall, 
with the same history and the same general culture, is to possess poten- 
tialities of sharing which may ripen into perfect friendship—‘“we were 
at school together,” “we belong to the same church,” “we go to college 
together,” “‘we belong to the same club,” “we pursue the same sports, 
love the same pictures, the same music,” “‘we shop at the same stores,” 
“we move in the same circles,” ‘“‘we vote for the same candidate.”’ Man 
is a social, as well as a rational, animal, and out of his essential clubbable- 
ness grows a large part of his friendship. 

Friends, then, are persons whose lives partly overlap and coincide. 
They talk over things together and share with one another their experi- 
ences, their successes, and their failures. They pass through the space- 
time world together, growing together and sharing in the togetherness as 
well as in the growth. They are not so much separate individuals as mem- 
bers one of another. In a word, friendship is social living. 

But living is something more than reacting to space-time stimulations, 
and social living is more than just passing together through what life 
brings. Propinquity is not the whole secret of friendship. Living is doing, 
planning, creating; and friendship is shared doing, shared planning, shared 
creating. ‘“‘We plan our parties together,” “‘we plan our business deals 
together,” “‘we plan our dramatics, our speeches, our painting, our music, 
together,” “we built our boat, our house, together,” “we are writing this 
book together,” “we are creating together our own way of living.” Friend- 
ship is social creativity. 

Socrates always spoke of himself as an expert friend. He helped his 
friends to bring to birth the thoughts that were in them. He shared with 
them in the pangs and the joys of creating thought-children. But his 
spiritual midwifery ceased almost as soon as the pangs were over; and he 
left to others the further education of what had been created, passing on, 
in his self-chosen profession, to other and other births. A modern friend 
does not stop where Socrates stopped. He plays with his friends’ thoughts, 
works with them, provides other friendly thoughts for them to grow with, 
takes them up into his life until they are themselves alive, and can fend 
for themselves. He assists them to full maturity, letting them flirt with 
other thoughts, encouraging them to set their affections upon one an- 
other; until eventually, after many adventures and experiments, they 
settle down together and become, it may be, centers of new creativity. 
The conclusions of former syllogisms provide the premises of new syllo- 
gistic thought. 

Thus Goethe, who drew his inspiration from many friends and from 
many books which he made his friends, kept experimenting with the 
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Helena episode until at last it settled down comfortably into its place in 
his Faust. So, too, informal collaboration with a wife or some critic friend 
plays a far larger part than is overtly stated in most art works produced 
in our modern age, as in the painting schools of the great masters. It is 
not only plays which are “not written, but re-written” until they satisfy 
some friend or circle of friends. It is not only the characters of short 
stories which are discussed and discussed until eventually they fit in 
together into a harmonious, living whole. 

Friendship, then, is life on its social side—shared creativity. All life is 
creative of more life. Just what difference does sharing, co-operation, 
common participation, make to the creativity which is an essential part 
of living? In the first place, it gives a certain complexity and convergence, 
an enhanced unity of direction, a degree of organized forcefulness, to the 
vital misus. In union is strength. The legend of “lone wolves,” of men 
who are at their strongest when they stand alone, is of sentimental value 
only. It dissolves before critical examination. It was their legions which 
made Caesar and Napoleon strong; it is organized Fascism or Communism 
which gives to modern dictators their power. Two heads are better than 
one; and in the field of vital forces the resultant of friendly co-operation 
may be stronger, far stronger, than the sum of two such forces taken 
separately. By himself, Gilbert was Gilbert. By himself, Sullivan was 
Sullivan. But together, when really co-operating, Gilbert and Sullivan 
produced works universal in their appeal, works in a class entirely differ- 
ent from the one-sided efforts which were all that either could produce 
without his partner. So, too, with ourselves. In friendly society we are 
twice the men we are when among strangers; and there are few indeed 
among us whose association does not help one or more human beings to 
develop the potentialities which they have within them, awaiting a 
friendly hand. United, we stand clear in purpose, strong in will. 

In the second place, such convergence is aesthetic in quality. It pro- 
duces a sharper focus, a clearer outline, a more definite center, in our 
experience. To talk over things, persons, and plans makes them stand 
out in relief, as contrasted with the vague, blurred, and marginal experi- 
ences which remain unshared. For a friend we turn our dream shadows, 
or the trivial round of daily events, into a reporter’s story, and make it 
interesting, exciting, with enhanced aesthetic quality. 

Thus focused, there is a hint of underlying beauty and value behind 
events, a suggestion of transcendental import. This tightening of the ar- 
tistic tension of life is felt by him who listens, as well as by him who tells. 
Both grow in spiritual stature. When we read Homer, we find men and 
women depicted as something more than human, and in their words we 
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catch the echoes of transcendental overtones. When Ajax encourages his 
men to stand fast, it is the spirit of the war-god which flashes from his 
eyes. When Helen dallies with Paris, it is the love-goddess who makes 
her radiant with sex appeal. When Hector bids farewell to Andromache, 
it is a spirit unnamed even by Homer, the spirit of conjugal affection, 
which lights the scene with an inner glow. Such inspiration is generated 
when friend meets friend; and we, too, as we read, are transported into 
that world behind the world, that realm where even names are magically 
different, and all that is social takes on cosmic, and more than cosmic, 
significance. 

Shared experience is always aesthetic, and the quality which it adds 
to life is the quality of art. The housewife, arranging her pictures and 
chairs, her carpets and draperies, is introducing beauty into the life of 
her home. The dressmaker, consulting with her friends and clients how 
to produce the maximal effect with the resources available, is increasing 
the aesthetic quality of human living. The car manufacturer, producing 
under the stimulus of competition ever more beautiful automobiles, the 
yacht designer creating ever more wonderful sea birds, the modern archi- 
tect—but why name them in detail? All who live and work with friends 
and clients are doing what they can to make the world we live in more of 
a world of beauty, more nearly a space-time reflection of ideal patterns. 

In the third place, friendship is theatrical. In the communication of 
friend with friend there is a hint of display, of entertainment, of deliber- 
ate, self-conscious enhancement of one’s welcome, whether as gracious 
artist or as applauding audience. Who has not seen a group of young girl 
friends creating an impromptu concert? They entertain one another, each 
singing, or reciting, or dancing, while the rest applaud, each awaiting her 
turn to take the center of the stage, and express, in aesthetic terms, the 
life-spirit which animates the group. Children do not have to be taught 
artificially to speak pieces. What they do is as natural as taking turns in 
their skipping games or hiding games. It is clearly an inevitable part of 
the social game at which, in its different forms, they will all play in adult 
life. Self-expression requires an audience, and an audience requires solo- 
ists, to interpret to it its own moods and help it, in friendly wise, to 
appreciate its own significance. That is why there is so much speaking 
at our service-club lunches, our educational commencements, and our 
public banquets. This projection, upon the group stage, of the significance 
of social situations is an inherent part of group life, and furnishes a specific 
illustration of the aesthetic quality which friendship adds to human living. 

In the fourth place, the convergence which is a feature of social ex- 
perience introduces a certain logical quality into our living. Focused ex- 
perience becomes relatively clear and distinct. It brings out the common, 
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the universal, the essential points of agreement. In a committee meeting 
each member brings to the discussion a background, and frequently an 
outlook, different from the backgrounds and outlooks of the rest. And, 
yet, a good chairman, by keeping the discussion to the motion before the 
group, succeeds in bringing out so great a measure of agreement that the 
eventual committee report, accepted unanimously, represents a synthesis 
including the views of each member, no longer in their original one-sided- 
ness, but transformed and almost transmuted by their interactivity with 
the rest. Such a whole always seems more than the sum of its parts, be- 
cause the parts have grown almost out of recognition in being fused into 
the whole which has emerged. 

Committee discussion naturally develops certain rules of procedure, 
enforced by the chairman with the consent of the group. Parliamentary 
law, like judicial procedure, grows up inevitably and becomes formalized, 
both in practice and in theory, like the rules of baseball, golf, or bridge, or 
of any other game which lends itself to discussion and debate. Such rules, 
when abstracted from their specific context, systematized, and reduced 
to general theory, furnish forth much of the content of traditional logic. 
This is not, as sometimes supposed, a specifically scientific instrument for 
the discovery of truth, but rather a summary of the rules which neces- 
sarily guide discussion and debate. Aristotle, who discovered so many of 
its systematic possibilities, was indeed, among other things, a Greek 
scientist, and developed certain of its forms in relation to Greek astron- 
omy. But the Greeks were a nation of talkers, and their science was essen- 
tially a discussed science. Aristotle is little more than Socrates method- 
ized, and his logic is essentially a technique not of discovery so much as of 
discussion and debate.! 

An ancient puzzle connected with the question of friendship was, ““How 
many friends can one have?” The ancients answered this by reference to 
the proverb that “Every man is his own best friend,” and supposed that 
no one could have more than a very few really intimate friends, ‘“‘second 
selves,” as it were, whom one could regard as parts of one’s self. From the 
standpoint developed here the opportunity of friendship is as wide as the 
opportunity of social living, and friendship consists in sharing that oppor- 
tunity to the utmost. Men and women of one’s own social, professional, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual group are the obvious supply ground 


' To this day, under the head of “deductive logic,” what we include is, as a rule, 
primarily a logic of language—a technique to guide discussion and argumentation. 
The further refinements of technique, which modern scientists employ in systemizing 
their observations, primarily of a mathematical rather than of a linguistic nature, are 
grouped together under a different head, as “induction,” “methodology,” or, simply, 


“scientific method.” 
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for our friends, for those with whom we share our lives. The number and 
intimacy of our friendships depend primarily upon the breadth and depth 
of our social sympathy. If our sympathy is wide and deep, we shall have 
many, very many friends. If narrow, we shall have but few. If egoistic, 
we shall be in danger of excluding friendship altogether from our lives. 


So far, starting, like Aristotle, with common sense, we have carried 
through experimentally a somewhat broader interpretation of friendships 
and are now in a position to sum up and compare with his view the re- 
sults of our experiment. Aristotle bases friendship upon reason, and con- 
fines the term to the life of reason—the shared pursuit of academic truth 
for its own sake. Our interpretation bases friendship upon life, not merely 
in academic communities, but over the whole range of human living, in so 
far as that living is genuinely social. 

Aristotle excludes pleasure, power, and utility as fields within which 
genuine friendship is possible. We include them. If pleasure, power, and 
utility are pursued in an egoistic spirit, with a maximum of competition 
between partners, as Aristotle assumes, and a minimum of co-operation, 
genuine friendship is, of course, excluded. But the ground of exclusion is 
not the pleasure or utility, as such, but the egoism. In so far as there is 
genuine sharing, community in creating joy for each other and for the 
group, in the field of natural, human pleasures; in so far as there is genu- 
ine co-operation in the enterprises which make for power and profit, in 
creating utility values for the partners and for the group, in the field of 
commerce and business—so far the sharing of such enjoyments and enter- 
prises is a natural and organic part of human friendship. And it is every 
bit as legitimate as the sharing of the enjoyments and enterprises associ- 
ated with academic pursuits. 

Aristotle bases friendship upon reason. Our interpretation bases reason 
upon friendship. That is to say, from our standpoint the life of reason 
emerges in connection with the enterprise of social living as the technical 
attempt to solve the problems, economic, moral, aesthetic, and religious, 
in which social living involves humanity. The life of reason is not, as 
Aristotle supposes, a contemplation so pure that ultimately it contem- 
plates only itself. It is a natural and organic development of social living, 
with its conventions, its rules, and its supposed principles. It is the shar- 
ing of experience, the life of friendship, which makes possible the develop- 
ment of techniques for the solution of social problems, the development 
of art, science, social refinement, and spiritual culture—in a word, the 
good life, the life of human reason. 
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FATALISM, DETERMINISM, AND INDETERMINISM 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 


HILE agreeing with the very reasonable central thesis of 

Mrs. Langer’s recent article “On a Fallacy in Scientific Fatal- 

ism” (International Journal of Ethics, July, 1936) I feel that 
her account of determinism hardly does justice to the schools of thought 
that oppose this doctrine. I admit straightaway that the determinism 
which Mrs. Langer and so many modern writers attribute to science as its 
indispensable presupposition is not to be confused with a fatalism where- 
by our individual effort is thought to be rendered futile because our future 
is already determined. It is obvious that in a determined universe such 
a conclusion itself influences our future and thus, so to speak, suspends 
its own maxim of the ineffectual nature of our decisions. Only in a fatal- 
ism free from the axioms of scientific determinism would such an attitude 
really be at home. 

Further, it is true that under determinism certain very important lim- 
itations surround the assertion that conscious decisions are predictable. 
For instance, if a prediction is known to me it may condition my action 
in an opposite direction. In general, and-this even if we consider God as 
the foreseeing mind, we must admit that the act of foresight cannot itself 
be a part of the universe to which such foresight refers. Certainly it can- 
not be causally related to the universe without by its very assertion in- 
fluencing events in a manner not included in the prediction. (I might 
comment, however, that in certain determinist theologies God’s vision 
and prevision are considered as one identical supra-temporal act by which 
the world is maintained not moment by moment but éotum simul. Here 
divine foresight changes nothing or causes no one thing as distinct from 
another but maintains all things in their total history.) However, I ad- 
mit that the concept of ideal prevision is no more than a Vaihinger als ob. 
Nonetheless, I insist that reasonable dislike of determinism is not based 
upon the distasteful notion that some other mind knows more of our fu- 
ture than we do. Hence the argument that there can be no actually ex- 
haustive prediction of our actions, even if valid, does not remove the real 
sting of determinism. 

What the reasonable indeterminist desires to safeguard, if possible, is 
the real efficacy of consciousness or the self in determining the individual’s 
course of action. Today the really dangerous rival of this doctrine is not 
fatalism but the very determinism which Mrs. Langer describes as a 
tenable thesis, neither very radical nor even debatable. This may seem at 
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first surprising since Mrs. Langer’s distinction between determinism and 
fatalism seems to hang upon an assertion of mental efficacy. But let us 
explain. 

Perhaps I can most easily make clear what is meant by the “real effi- 
cacy of consciousness” if I insist that it is incompatible with the following 
statement of Mrs. Langer (granted, of course, that an act of will is an 
event), “‘ ‘Determinism’ is the assumption that every event has immediate 
causes through which it may be completely understood. This appears to 
be a tenable thesis, and for all scientific purposes, an indispensable one” 
(p. 480). Now, if I read this correctly, it means that our conscious deci- 
sions are, causality being transitive, to be completely understood with 
reference to a set of conditioning events lying in our relatively remote 
background. The ego is wholly conditioned by the non-ego. 

As an indeterminist, I am convinced that, if free will is to have any 
meaning, we must consider our decision to be in some sense causa sui and 
not fully conditioned with reference to external causes—all this without 
reference to predictability. Thus the real sting of determinism lies in the 
denial of this causa sui. The familiar ego with which we identify our- 
selves is the consciousness accompanying and constituting our acts of de- 
cision; it is the ego that “makes up its mind.” No one wishes to believe 
that his mind is always completely to be understood as the result of causes 
lying without the limits of his consciousness. As I see it, the problem of 
freedom and the problem of the defense of the ‘familiar ego” are identi- 
cal. 

But indeterminism can become as unsatisfactory as its opponent. The 
causa sui of the mind must not be interpreted as a metaphysical anomaly 
quite severed from its spatio-temporal environment. Let me suggest a 
middle course. The element of novelty, free from transeunt cause, is the 
mind itself operative in its own decision. We might call it the “form” of 
the decision. The “matter” of the decision constitutes the set of natural 
events which the form dominates. Thus in conversation spoken words 
with their associative fringes are the matter, while the logical and gram- 
matical order of the words and the fact of their selection from among oth- 
ers directly manifest the form of the decision. Now, in the matter of the 
decision much transeunt causation is operative. Thus my pronunciation 
of certain words is conditioned by the structure of my mouth and throat 
and by certain oral habits. Such transeunt causality binds the events 
which compose my speaking with the past by what Whitehead would call 
conformation, even though these events harbor a causa sui without appeal 
to which they cannot be fully understood. 
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The ego is an activity whereby possibilities, the ‘alternatives’ of 
ethics textbooks, free from any specific mode of embodiment, are brought 
into an embodiment which conforms by transeunt causality with an actual 
spatio-temporal environment. The ego may contemplate and reject such 
possibilities without realizing them. Possibility functions as final cause 
when it passes into embodiment through ego-centric activity. There are 
times, however, when we are tired or lazy, when we sink after the fashion 
so well described by Ravaisson and Bergson into the routine of sheer 
habit. Then we forfeit our freedom of decision and become subject to 
determinism. 

In conclusion let me refer once more to Mrs. Langer’s article. “‘De- 
terminism merely maintains that what we will do tomorrow is [my italics] 
just what we will do tomorrow, and nothing else... . ” (p. 481). I insist 
that there is ambiguity in the italicized is. It is used, for instance, quite 
differently in the following: ‘What I am doing is just what I am doing,” 
or, “Mr. Roosevelt is President of the United States.”’ Present and past 
belong to a realm of actuality where things are embodied in definitive 
fashion. What I will do tomorrow does not belong to this ontological or- 
der. A number of possibilities for tomorrow’s action may present them- 
selves but they do not exist as actually embodied entities conforming to 
the existent conditions of today. Hence the verb “‘to be”’ does not refer to 
them in the sense with which it refers to past and present. All this shows 
that the determinist view of things tends to ignore the whole problem of 
time and modality (Peirce and Hartshorne) and to involve us in danger- 
ous ambiguities. Is it too much to say that such confusion, which care- 
lessly invites us to consider the future as existing, even sometimes despite 
an author’s explicit intention, is largely responsible for the very fallacy of 
fatalism against which Mrs. Langer is so anxious to defend us? 
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THE CHANGES IN FICHTE’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
STATE INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION 


G. H. TURNBULL 


T IS a remarkable fact that twenty years of life effected a complete 
revolution in Fichte’s views on the question of state intervention in 
education. It is to be doubted whether the views of any other think- 

er on this question have undergone such a profound change. It is true 
that J. S. Mill modified his opinions considerably toward the end of his 
life and approached from the liberal to what might be called the modern 
socialist point of view on this and similar questions. A contemporary of 
Fichte, Wilhelm von Humboldt, who attempted in 1792 to determine the 
limits of state activity in a long work, in which he restricted that activity 
in educational matters to very narrow limits, was nevertheless the man 
who founded the State University of Berlin and initiated the great changes 
whereby the state assumed control of the educational system of Germany. 
But Mill’s change of attitude was slight as compared with Fichte’s, and 
the difference between Humboldt’s earlier theoretical attitude and his 
later practical activity, though profound, is not nearly so great as the 
contrast between Fichte’s later and earlier views, and may, moreover, be 
partly explained as to some extent the natural difference between the 
academic view of the armchair thinker and the concrete policy of the 
practical statesman, faced with a particular set of circumstances and com- 
pelled to act in relation to them. 

Fichte appears to have reflected long and deeply on the question of 
what may well be called the incidence of political philosophy upon educa- 
tional theory and practice. In work after work between the years 1793 and 
1813 he handles the subject, and his conclusions undergo a gradual but 
marked change from one extreme to another, from the view which restricts 
the state to the narrowest possible sphere of action to that which regards 
it as the unity which embraces all men and all other institutions. 

In some of his earlier works (Beitrdge sur Berichtigung der Urteile des 
Publikums iiber die franzésische Revolution [1793] and Ueber die Bestim- 
mung des Gelehrten |1794]) Fichte is very disparaging in his account of the 
part which the state can play in education. Whatever in the school sys- 
tem is due to the state is considered to be depressing to the spirit of man 
and inimical to its development. Monastic discipline, orthodoxy of every 
kind, adherence to what is old because it is old, the prescription of text- 
books and courses of instruction—these are among the features which 
school life owes to the state. The teacher receives neither his vocation 
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nor his pay in the true sense of these words from the state. The choice of 
a career by the individual is a free choice, in no way to be interfered with 
by the state. 

This view of state concern with education is based upon Fichte’s con- 
ception of the state and of the limits of state action. In these early years 
he adopts one extreme attitude in this matter. He regards the state as 
founded on a contract between the members, and wishes its sphere of 
action to be confined to the narrowest limits. He emphatically disagrees 
with Aristotle’s contention that the state is a part of the absolute purpose 
of human life, conceiving the state rather as being, under certain condi- 
tions, a possible means toward the formation of a perfect society and as 
therefore merely a means to an end, its ultimate aim being, in conse- 
quence, to make itself superfluous. 

Already by the years 1796-98 (Grundlage des Naturrechts [1796] and 
Das System der Sittenlehre {1798]) the state is regarded by Fichte as hav- 
ing the right, derived from the civil compact, of requiring parents to edu- 
cate their children, of seeing that children are kept alive, are fed and 
clothed, and that they live among men, these being essential conditions 
of their education to manhood and citizenship. The state has also the 
right to prevent the child from being used or treated in such a way as to 
makes its education impossible, because the children are not the property 
of their parents. Otherwise the state must not interfere in education, 
which is the natural duty of parents and a matter for their conscience. It 
may establish schools, but must not force parents to use them. It must 
not decide the principles or methods of education; parents are their own 
judges in these matters. Family life is important for the moral develop- 
ment of children; in fact, the general influence of society upon the indi- 
vidual is education in the widest sense of the word. But since no one can 
be made virtuous by the exercise of compulsion, the state, being founded 
on force, can achieve nothing in this connection. The state permits free- 
dom of thought and of expression to those of its citizens who are scholars, 
but not freedom of action for the realization of any of their reforms, which 
must come about, if at all, by the peaceful penetration of their ideas. 

These views are the application of a somewhat altered conception of 
the state (Naturrecht [1796], Sittenlehre [1798], Die Bestimmung des Men- 
schen |1799]). The state aims, as before, at protecting, by physical force 
if need be, the rights guaranteed to its citizens in the property compact. 
y But it is now regarded as a fundamental principle of a rational state that 
t- every citizen shall be able to live by his work; there must be no poor man 
h in the state, and there must be no idler. It is not the state’s business to 
take positive care of the morality of its citizens, but the state should re- 
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move all temptations to evil by making evil-doing bring, not only no ad- 
vantages or hope of profit, but also inevitable punishment upon the trans- 
gressor. Evil-doing being thus discouraged in every way, and there being 
no possibility of gain save through industry and diligence, it may be hoped 
that virtue and the doing of good will prosper. Justice and peace are thus 
established in the state. The result will be integrity in its dealings with 
other states. Similarly disposed states will unite to maintain law and to 
punish unjust states. Such a confederation will gradually extend to em- 
brace other states, until finally universal and eternal peace is established. 

The logical outcome of Fichte’s contention that there should be no poor 
in the state is state control of economic affairs, and this Fichte urged in 
Der geschlossene Handelsstaat (1800). The state must make itself a self- 
contained, self-supporting, and independent community by regulating 
the numbers in the various occupations, fixing prices and maintaining the 
value of its special internal currency, and conducting the foreign trade of 
the country. The regulation of occupations and the assignment of the in- 
dividual to a particular occupation and class by the state would profound- 
ly affect education, but Fichte does not as yet draw the educational con- 
clusions from his proposals in regard to the state. 

The Grundziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters (1804/5) mark another im- 
portant development in Fichte’s thought concerning the state. The state 
is now no mere juridical institution, but the comprehensive unity which 
directs the powers of its citizens to the purposes of the race, in place of 
which the state puts the aggregate of its own citizens. It is that relation 
of human beings which includes within itself all their other relations. The 
state must therefore claim all the powers of the individual; man must de- 
vote himself to the service of the race, and that means more immediately 
to the service of the state. In a perfect state no just individual purpose 
can exist which is not included in the purpose of the community and for 
the attainment of which the community does not provide. Since culture 
is the purpose of the race, and therefore of the state, the state will seek 
to promote the dominion of man over nature by striving to quicken in- 
dustry, to improve agriculture, to carry manufactures, commerce, and 
machinery to their highest perfection, and to encourage discoveries in 
the mechanical arts and in natural science. But the state should not inter- 
fere with religioa, philosophy, or virtue, which are beyond the sphere of 
its activity. Indeed, Christianity is to be the governing or creative prin- 
ciple of the state, which must never, therefore, command anything which 
true religion forbids, or forbid anything which she enjoins. 

The state must secure to every individual citizen an honorable sub- 
sistence, which is the condition of culture, and equal access to the existing 
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sources of culture, by which he may be prepared for his vocation in life, 
which is to return to God and be blessed in Him. There must be in the 
state absolute equality for all men in personal as well as in civil freedom, 
in respect of privileges as well as of rights. Such equality makes possible 
the development of virtue by promoting positive good manners, just as 
legislation and the administration of the law promote negative good man- 
ners. In these ways the most powerful obstacles to the development of 
virtue are removed. The state cannot do more, because it cannot compel 
anyone to be moral. 

In the Reden an die deutsche Nation (1807/8) Fichte conceives the state 
in the ordinary sense of the word as aiming at the lower life of material 
well-being, at maintaining (by means of laws and the constitution) in- 
ternal peace, property, personal freedom, and a condition of affairs in 
which everyone may by diligence earn his daily bread and satisfy the 
needs of his material existence. From this point of view it is well to limit 
the freedom of individuals as much as possible, to bring all their activ- 
ities under a uniform rule, and to keep them under unceasing supervision. 
But the state in this sense of the word is only a means to an end. The 
higher conception of the state views it as coextensive with nation or 
people and fatherland, and therefore as subserving the purposes of these. 
Now the nation or people is to be conceived as the vesture of the eternal, 
and its purpose is that the eternal and divine may blossom in the world 
and never cease to become more and more pure, perfect, and excellent; 
in a word, its purpose is the promotion of culture. People and fatherland, 
so conceived, are that which can be eternal here below, and are, therefore, 
a support and guaranty of the eternity on earth of man’s achievements. 
This conception of people and fatherland must govern the state and be 
the supreme, final and absolute authority. It will cause the state to allow 
freedom, including freedom in the activities of external life, as wide a field 
as possible, even at the risk of securing a smaller degree of uniform peace 
and quietness and of making the work of government a little harder and 
more troublesome; for freedom is the soil in which higher culture germi- 
nates. It will cause the state also to stake all its other aims (such as in- 
ternal peace, property, personal freedom, and material well-being) in 
times of crisis, and to demand sacrifice, even the supreme sacrifice of life, 
from its citizens in order that the people or nation and its culture may 
continue. The state becomes the supreme administrator of human affairs 
and the guardian of its wards, the citizens. 

The significance of this conception for education is set out in the Reden 
and in Der Patriotismus und sein Gegenteil (1807). The state cannot at- 
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tain its true aim merely by coercive institutions and without any religion 
or morality in its citizens. The problem of creating the perfect state is to 
be solved by educating perfect men. Education must be national or state 
education, and the state is justified in making it compulsory, because it 
has a perfect right even to compel the citizens, its wards, for their wel- 
fare. This education, if given to the citizens, will make a nation; for it 
produces the stable and certain spirit which is the only possible foundation 
of a well-organized state—the spirit which includes that love of fatherland 
from which spring of themselves the courageous defender of his country 
and the peaceful and honest citizen. The community in which this educa- 
tion takes place, being self-supporting and independent, will make the 
pupil realize that he is indebted to it absolutely, and will cause him to 
learn the honorable independence of state and family and the relationship 
of their individual members to them. The results of this education to the 
state will be that it will need no special army, for it will have a nation to 
put in arms when necessary. It will get capable working classes. Law and 
police institutions, convict prisons, and reformatories will be greatly re- 
duced, and poorhouses will vanish entirely. Moreover, men will be cured 
of all their foolishness, and of all the vices that proceed therefrom, while 
some of them will be capable of entering into possession of the science and 
art of reason, which are the sure guaranties of the regular and uninter- 
rupted progress of mankind to its destiny. 

In the System der Rechtslehre of 1812 Fichte seems in some respects to 
be harking back to his earlier views of 1796-98. The limits within which 
the state is the principle of the will of the individual must be strictly de- 
fined. The state demands, negatively, that he shall interfere with no 
one’s rights, i.e., with their freedom. It demands, positively, that he shall 
work for his own maintenance and for that of the state, for no one must 
be poor or idle in the state. But the individual is not merged in the state; 
his will is only partly claimed. The spirit in which he complies with the 
demands of the state remains quite free. Moreover, the state is bound to 
create leisure for freedom and culture, and to secure the higher freedom of 
all, the independence of all in regard to itself. It has morality as its final 
purpose, and the reign of morality puts an end to the state, which aims, 
therefore, at its own annihilation. From this point of view the state is a 
liberating power with an obligation and not merely a justified coercive 
power. There is no community except in and through the state. The state 
in itself is nothing but an abstract conception; only the citizens as such 
are real, actual persons. Since power comes from numbers, several states 
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must combine to maintain a just relationship among themselves and to 
attack the unjust with united power. When gradually all states enter 
this league, sure and certain peace begins. 

Applied to education, this view makes the just state bound to establish 
educational institutions in order to promote freedom to set up purposes 
which transcend the state. Progress in understanding and morality is the 
only means at the disposal of the nation for compelling the government 
also to progress. The task of establishing right, and therefore of securing 
justice in the state, depends on the justest person of the time and nation 
being the ruler; it is a task for the divine rule of the world. Once one such 
person appears, he will easily secure a succession of the best. 

In the final form of Fichte’s political theory (Die Staatslehre [1813]) the 
state is synonymous with the kingdom of reason. If Christianity fashions 
the state and inspires with its spirit all the laws and state institutions, 
then the Christian can be just, as he must be, and the laws which he ob- 
serves can be just, as they ought to be. The state will then be an all-em- 
bracing unity, and all will be merged in the state. The whole human 
race on earth will be embraced by a single, inwardly united Christian 
state, and the state in the usual sense of the term, the coercive state, will 
become useless and cease to exist. 

The concern of such a state with education is clear. The state with all 
its compulsory measures must regard itself as an educational institution 
for making compulsion unnecessary; compulsion itself is education, in the 
sense of being an education in the understanding of moral destiny. The 
educators take the place of the parents. The state cannot plan another 
child factory—here nature must continue; but it can certainly plan an- 
other educational factory. Everyone is to be educated to clear insight into 
God’s will with him, so that he may obey God. Moreover, everyone is to 
work to subject external nature, the material world, to the idea; the mi- 
nority will do this with insight and understanding, the rest under the 
guidance of the minority. The universal common education shows up in- 
nate intellectual talent, and this determines the position of everyone in 
the kingdom. The ruler will be chosen by the teachers from among them- 
selves, as having the highest universally valid understanding. 

The changes in Fichte’s views of state intervention in education are 
undoubtedly due to the co-operation of a number of contributory factors. 
Some of these were themselves liable to change, such as the circumstances 
of his own life and the events that took place around him. Others were 
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more stable—his own character, the influence of the views of others, and 
the inner logic of his own thought. This question of the development of 
Fichte’s ideas has been treated in an interesting and suggestive way by 
Max Wundt.' Only the briefest summary can be attempted here. 

Two of his personal qualities made a considerable contribution. His 
dominant characteristic, love of liberty, which was rooted in his own in- 
dependence of nature and fostered by the circumstances of his life, un- 
doubtedly colored all his thought, for he was indeed an apostle of freedom. 
His master passion, action in the world for the improvement of his fel- 
lows, led him repeatedly to plan and attempt schemes for the establish- 
ment of better political and educational conditions. 

Among the circumstances and experiences of his own life which prob- 
ably affected his views may be mentioned his contact during his residence 
in Berlin, from 1799 onward, with the life and activities of the Prussian 
state and some of its officials, and the friendships formed there with 
philologists and historians, from whom he learned more about the states 
of ancient times, especially Greece and Rome, and something of the im- 
portant part which states have played in the history of mankind. It is 
probable, too, that his actual experience of family life and of the signifi- 
cance of the natural, legal, and moral relationships involved in the life of 
such a group helped to mold his opinions on the place of the family in edu- 
cation and on the educational influence of communal life. 

The development of his own thought, and in particular the evolution 
of his philosophical ideas must have been a powerful determining factor. 
His conception of the absolute ego involved the gradual thinking-out of 
its relations to the mutiplicity of individual egos, and then the relations 
of these to one another. In this way it led directly to a theory of rights any 
in turn to a theory of the state. Again, his preoccupation with religion 
during the later years of his life and his attempt to connect Christianity 
with his philosophy were bound to modify his views of the state and of the 
part it should play in education. 

The conditions and events of his day and time must have necessitated 
a constant rethinking of his views and have resulted in a considerable re- 
shaping of them. Abroad, the French Revolution, for example, exercised 
a powerful stimulating influence on his mind and helped to focus his 
thoughts on political principles and the improvement of political condi- 
tions. At home in Germany the censorship regulations operative in Prus- 


* Johann Gottlieb Fichte (Stuttgart, 1927), pp. 149-211. 
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sia helped to induce him to reflect and write on the value of freedom of 
thought and of spiritual freedom. The spirit of the age of enlightenment 
claimed his allegiance in his early years, and its characteristic feature of 
emphasis on the value and importance of the individual colored his earlier 
political and educational views. His subsequent acquaintance with the 
romantic school helped him to abandon that point of view and to think in 
terms of the community rather than of the individual, and this change 
affected his views of the state and of education. His actual contact in 
later years with the Prussian state caused a change in point of view be- 
cause of the contrast with his experiences in early life of the small German 
states and their characteristic constitutions as despotisms, which, even 
when enlightened, interposed a wide gulf between rulers and people. The 
long succession of war years had also important results for his political 
thought. For example, the damage to economic life which they brought 
about gave the immediate stimulus for the production of the schemes out- 
lined in Der geschlossene Handelsstaat. Again, the need, proved in the 
war against Napoleon, of the might and power of a strong state if the 
people and country were not to go under helped to impel him toward the 
political ideas expressed in the Reden, just as the humiliation of his people 
made him search for the possible remedy and means of recovery which he 
found in education. 

Individuals and their views undoubtedly played a large part in sug- 
gesting fresh points of view and initiating changes in his opinions on the 
questions under consideration. The theory of Klopstock and Herder that 
the idiosyncrasy of a people is the foundation of all its spiritual life, and 
their particular application of this view to the special value of the German 
people; the deliberations of Rousseau and Montesquieu on the constitu- 
tions of states; Rousseau’s theory of natural rights and his doctrine of the 
equality of all; Kant’s conception of moral freedom, and his hint in the 
Critique of Pure Reason that Plato’s conception of the state in the Republic 
should be used as the standard for judging and framing every actual con- 
stitution, a hint which made Fichte glow with enthusiasm to perform the 
task of working out a satisfactory theory of the state; Plato’s political and 
educational theory in general; Pestalozzi’s educational ideas—these are 
examples of some of the most important influences of this kind which 
affected him. 

It is unnecessary to examine and criticize in detail each of the views 
expressed by Fichte. It will suffice if some main lines of criticism are 


suggested. 
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The extreme view described in his earlier writings is untenable in that 
it puts membership of the state upon a contractual basis. It is also unduly 
biased and partial in its account of the results of state concern with educa- 
tion, for they are not inevitable results of such concern. The other ex- 
treme view, set out in the Staatslehre, is equally untenable because it de- 
scribes what is really the ideal state and, indeed, an organization which 
can scarcely with truth be called a state at all, since it is equivalent to the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. The educational policy prescribed for the 
state suffers from the same defect of being unrealizable. The whole con- 
ception, however, is valuable as describing some desirable features of the 
ideal state of affairs which should be the ultimate goal in the development 
of society and of man. An acceptable theory of state intervention in edu- 
cation which will serve as an adequate guide to policy and practice must 
lie somewhere between these two extremes, and it is one of Fichte’s merits 
that, while passing in thought from one extreme to the other, he has 
contributed some valuable suggestions toward a valid and serviceable 
theory. 

Toward a sane conception of the state he contributes in the Grundziige 
the suggestion that it is no mere juridical institution, but a comprehen- 
sive unity of human beings who stand to it in a certain relationship. Un- 
fortunately he goes on to identify the state more or less completely with 
the human race—an identification which is dangerous except from the 
ideal point of view—and to describe the state as that relation of human 
beings which includes within itself all their other relations, justified 
therefore in claiming all the powers of the individual for its own purposes. 
On this point the view expressed in the Rechtslehre is much sounder, name- 
ly, that the claims of the state on the individual are limited and that the 
individual is not absorbed completely in the state. 

The Grundziige also describes satisfactorily the attitude of the state to 
religion, both in so far as it advises the state not to interfere but rather 
to regard religion as beyond the scope of its activity, and also in asserting 
that the state should, on the other hand, be animated and guided in its 
own activities by the spirit of the Christian religion. 

The Rechtslehre contains the important hint that the state is not merely 
a justified coercive power, but a liberating power with an obligation. It 
aims at establishing the reign of morality and therefore at putting an end 
to its own rule, which becomes unnecessary when everyone is moral. It is 
bound, therefore, to create leisure for freedom and culture. The kind of 
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freedom which the state should allow and its values are well conceived in 
the Reden. 

His main contributions to a satisfactory theory of state intervention in 
education lie in the broad conception of the educational process (set out 
in the Sittenlehre) as the influence of the social environment upon man; in 
his plea (in the Grundziige) that the state cannot make anyone moral, but 
should do what it can to remove the obstacles to the development of virtue 
in man by securing equal rights for all men; in what he has to say (in the 
Naturrecht) concerning the importance of family life for the moral devel- 
opment of the child, and in the requirements which he there recommends 
the state to make of parents in regard to the treatment of their children. 
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PLATO TRANSLATED WITH A RUNNING COMMENTARY. By Francis Mac- 
Donald Cornford. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. 
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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES OF PLATO AND HEGEL. By M. B. Foster. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xiiit+- 207. $3.00. 
Like most of the doctrines which scholars have attached to the name 

of Plato, the doctrine of eternal Ideas, of intelligible Forms separate from 
the things which our senses perceive, has run a varied history in the 
course of scholarship. Recognized by some scholars as the center and 
essence of the Platonic philosophy, it has been considered by others to 
be of non-Platonic origin, possessing interest to Plato—like other doc- 
trines of Pythagorean, Eleatic, Heraclitean, or other lineages—as material 
on which to exercise his dialectic, but in the end stunningly refuted by 
him. Professor Cornford leaves the reader in no doubt concerning the 
place of the doctrine of Forms in his conception of Platonism: Together 
with the doctrine of the immortality and divinity of the rational soul, it is, 
he says (p. 2), “a doctrine which, in common with most scholars, I hold 
to be characteristically Platonic.” His translation and commentary on 
the Theaetetus and the Sophist may be viewed as a protracted and deter- 
mined attempt to rehabilitate the doctrine of Forms in the Platonic 
dialectic and theory of knowledge. 

Professor Cornford’s translation of the two dialogues is both eminently 
readable and faithful to the Greek; for the most part such passages as one 
might be inclined to question could be reduced to the single head of 
passages which bear out his thesis more clearly in the English than in 
the Greek. He has attempted, he tells us (p. viii), to follow Plato’s own 
practice in keeping to the current language of educated conversation and 
refusing to allow any word to harden into a technical term. He has suc- 
ceeded consistently with the first of these objectives in producing a 
smoothly flowing text, and he is particularly happy in finding unobtrusive 
modern equivalents for Greek expletives and for the numerous brief 
answers of interlocutors. He is less happy in the pursuit of his second 
objective. It is not inconceivable that if Plato avoided a technical use of 
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terms—a single word for a single meaning and single meaning for a single 
word—he did it because of a conscious purpose dictated by his dialectic. 
Professor Cornford, however, seems to be constantly disturbed by what 
he sometimes refers to as the ambiguity of Plato’s use of words: Some- 
times the ambiguity would be removed by the introduction of the doctrine 
of Forms at that point (as pp. 109 and 118); sometimes the exact mean- 
ing which a word has in its successive appearances are stated carefully 
(as p. 119 [d0€4few] and p. 198 [eixwv]); sometimes a single word will 
abruptly change its meaning and be translated by a different English 
word in a fashion which Professor Cornford anticipates will puzzle not 
only the reader but the respondent in the dialogue (as p. 248 [7é 6v]); 
sometimes two words are used “indifferently” and are therefore inter- 
preted as synonymous (as pp. 186, 257, 261, and 276 [eiéos] and [-yévos]) ; 
sometimes a word is alternately technical and non-technical as Adyos 
wanders through four meanings in the Theaetetus (p. 412) to assume the 
meaning first of definition by genus and differentia (p. 170) and then to 
become “‘statement”’ or “discourse”’ (pp. 303 and 307) in the Sophist. An 
addition of many technical meanings is not an adequate rendering of non- 
technical words. Professor Cornford is content to permit terminology to 
vary and words to change their meanings, but there must be fixed things 
for our words to refer to, and a “Platonist”’ would recognize, even when 
the text does not supply the hint, that those fixed things are the Forms. 

The translations are complete except for two omissions, one in each 
dialogue: a paraphrase is substituted for Theaetetus 192A1-192C5 in 
which the three ways by which one thing may be mistaken for another are 
expounded, on the ground that the reader would experience as much 
difficulty as Theaetetus in following the argument in its original form, 
and the long exercises in dialectical division which occupy Sophist 218D- 
230E are summarized on the grounds that, whereas the method was new 
to Plato’s public, the modern reader, familiar as he is with classification 
by division, might be wearied by a translation. The commentary which 
accompanies the translation is printed either before or after the passage 
in the text to which it is relevant, in such fashion that the dialogues are 
broken into small sections by the interpolated commentary. For the most 
part there is perhaps a page of commentary for a page of text, although in 
the Sophist the stream of the text is interrupted more frequently and 
the interpolations become longer. 

Professor Cornford prefixes to his translation of the Theaetetus a brief 
introduction in which he discusses the doctrine of Forms as it appears in 
the Meno, the Phaedo, and the Parmenides. At first sight the Theaetetus 
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would seem an unpromising dialogue in which to seek further evidence 
for it, but Professor Cornford meets that difficulty by arguing that the 
negative conclusion of the inquiry into the nature of knowledge in that 
dialogue is indication of Plato’s intention to show that if the Forms are 
excluded from consideration no knowledge is possible (p. 28). Professor 
Cornford consequently occupies himself with pointing out from time to 
time in the commentary the absence of the Forms (cf. pp. 83, 99, 101, 106, 
110, 118, 135) and with interpreting every reference to the virtues to be 
an occult allusion to the Republic and to the doctrine of Forms (cf. pp. 
83, 85, 86, 89, 106). Moreover, the reader is constantly assured that “the 
Platonist” would be aware of these distinctions and would at once 
recognize the necessity of the Forms behind the devices of the Theaetetus 
(cf. pp. 108, 129, 135, 162, and passim). The subject matter of the 
Sophist makes it less urgent to invoke the testimony of “the Platonist’’ to 
bring out a meaning the text might have for the initiated; substitute de- 
vices, however, appear to accomplish the task: “the trained Academic 
reader accustomed to think of Platonic Forms” makes his appearance 
(p. 250), as does “‘Plato’s view” (pp. 220, 222, 259), and sometimes even 
“Plato would reply” (p. 254), all of them, by a strange fatality, devices 
by which the Forms are introduced on non-textual grounds. To be sure, 
the interlocutors in the Sophist seem to be as reluctant to lend support to 
Professor Cornford’s interpretation as those of the Theaetetus; but where- 
as in the latter dialogue the absence of the Forms renders the dialogue in- 
conclusive, in the former their presence is disguised by the use of other 
words. “The true meaning of the argument,” the reader is told (p. 221), 
“is somethwat disguised by the Stranger’s avoiding the mention of Forms 
and speaking only of ‘names’ and the thing which is called by them,”’ and 
of course he does mention “kinds” frequently and “Forms” occasionally, 
and the reader is told (pp. 257, 261) that the words are synonymous. It 
is a little disturbing to be assured in heading and commentary throughout 
the length of a passage (251A-259D) which seems to be concerned with 
the nature of discourse that Plato is in fact discussing the relations of the 
“Forms themselves.” In general the effect of Professor Cornford’s 
analysis is to separate the metaphysical, the dialectical, and the psycho- 
logical (the body of the Sophist is divided neatly into three parts) and to 
emphasize the metaphysical. But though one might be disposed to ques- 
tion the possibility of such distinctions in the Platonic dialectic, one would 
be justified in raising the question only if it were documented as carefully 
as Professor Cornford has documented his analysis—and only if the 
iternative view were furnished, as was Professor Cornford’s, with a new 
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translation. Professor Cornford has made a very important contribution 
to Platonic scholarship. He has expounded a coherent and well-docu- 
mented interpretation of the Platonic dialectic and his commentary 
abounds with wise and learned statements. His remarks on the nature of 
dialectic are particularly judicious, and his distinction of the Socratic 
method from the Platonic (pp. 184 ff.) and the Platonic dialectic from the 
Aristotelian logic (pp. 264 ff.) deserve careful consideration. As he puts 
it (p. 268), “No satisfactory account of the relations of Platonic Forms 
can be given in terms of Aristotelian logic.’”” One might question whether 
Professor Cornford’s version of the Platonic dialectic might have been 
more satisfactory if he had not thought of logos as “definition by genus 
and specific differences” (p. 170), or if Forms were not distinguishable into 
“generic Forms” and “‘specific Forms”’ (p. 257), or if the Platonic methods 
of Collection and Division were not exercised on a “‘structure of Forms 

. . conceived as a hierarchy of genera and species” (p. 267). 

Where Professor Cornford’s whole effort is turned to the reconstruc- 
tion and elucidation of ideas expressed, putatively, in the dialogues, Mr. 
Foster expends his scholarship on the doctrines of Plato and Hegel to 
bring out a truth adumbrated but unrealized in their work. In a highly 
suggestive Preface, Mr. Foster develops his view concerning the relation 
of philosophy to the history of philosophy: Philosophy can be preserved 
from both the opposite excesses of sophistry and mysticism only by the 
discipline of historical study; to philosophize is to study the history of 
philosophy philosophically. Mr. Foster’s essay in that genre of philosophy 
attempts to show the inadequacies of Plato’s conception of the Polis under 
the guidance of the Hegelian criticism and then to show the inadequacies 
of the Hegelian political doctrine and criticism by standards which they 
themselves involved. Plato’s cardinal error lies in his attempt to construct 
the Polis in terms of an analogy to Techne or art, for this analogy leaves 
no place for the characteristic activity of the rulers based on knowledge, 
not of an external matter like that of the artisan, but of themselves as 
matter. Plato consequently confuses the universal order of society with 
the political order of the state, as he confuses art with nature, the useful 
with the fine arts, philosophical knowledge with love, and in general the 
universal with the individual. (It is interesting to observe that, according 
to Professor Cornford, Plato limited the Theaetetus strictly to the con- 
sideration of the individual, the Sophist to the consideration of the uni- 
versal.) The key to Plato’s political theory is consequently in the three- 
fold division of the Polis, particularly in the difference between the rulers 
and the ruled. This division was introduced into the state to elucidate 
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the idea of justice, but it made ideal justice impossible; on the other 
hand, it indicated the presence among the incompatible elements of 
Plato’s thought of some recognition of ideal freedom: The virtue of the 
auxiliaries, courage, being self-mastery was reflexive and therefore resisted 
the analogy of Techne, but at the expense of distinguishing the auxiliaries 
from the rulers; the virtue of the guardians, wisdom, contains the element 
of ethical freedom, but their role was limited to the administration, not 
the creation, of law; the artisans finally possessed the beginnings of eco- 
nomic freedom, denied to the other members of the Polis. Plato’s error 
consisted in separating the ruler from the ruled and in particularizing the 
virtues to classes. Hegel’s criticisms of Plato indicate these weaknesses, 
but he himself, though he went beyond Plato, committed much the same 
errors, since, like Plato, he had no conception of will although, unlike 
Plato, he did have the word. The source of almost all in modern philoso- 
phy that is distinctively modern is the Christian revelation (p. 192), and 
Hegel’s advance of Plato is explained by the circumstance that he ab- 
sorbed into his philosophy the teachings of the New Testament, his 
failure by the circumstance that he failed to absorb the Old Testament, 
particularly the doctrine fundamental to all Christian doctrines—crea- 
tion. 

To summarize the conclusions of a book which follows a dialectical 
plan as conscious and close as that which Mr. Foster employs is to do it 
an inevitable injustice. It is a dialectic which abounds in dichotomous 
distinctions and at each important point of the argument numerous 
double analogies, from art, from the physical and biological sciences, from 
metaphysics and religion, render plausible conclusions which seem 
fantastic when stated without their grounds. As a piece of philosophic 
history, however, Mr. Foster’s book has the disadvantage that it uses 
the work of his predecessors as matter, ignoring their peculiar form, for 
his own philosophical constructions. Mr. Foster’s dialectic is neither 
Platonic nor Hegelian, and the purely scholarly historian might properly 
object at a dozen points that Mr. Foster has misinterpreted his authors. 
As philosophy, on the other hand, it suffers in cogency and immediacy 
from the circumstance that it passes to the solution of problems from a 
consideration of other men’s solutions without the preliminary precau- 
tion of convincing the reader that the problem has been properly posed. 
Nonetheless, Mr. Foster has indicated an important relation between 
philosophy and the history of philosophy; it is possible that if he had con- 
sidered the method or form by which Plato or Hegel undertook to solve 
problems, and if he had then applied those methods to problems anew 
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instead of digging among the solutions or matter of their philosophy, his 
book might have been more cogent as philosophy and more accurate as 


history. 
RICHARD McCKEON 


University of Chicago 


Die GRUNDLAGE DER Etuik. By Christoph Schrempf. Herausgegeben 
von Otto Engel. Stuttgart: Fr. Fromanns Verlag, 1936. Pp. 352. 
This is the virgin work of the noted German theologian, Christoph 

Schrempf, who in the spring of 1884, when he was only twenty-four years 

of age, submitted the foregoing treatise to the theological faculty of the 

University of Tiibingen as a prize essay. 

The task he set himself was to discover if and in what sense ethics, 
especially in its theological form, has an a priori or idealistic element, or if 
its basis is essentially empirically constructed. Young Schrempf, be- 
cause of his inner conflicts, made a penetrative study of Kant’s ethics. 
Underlying his theoretical doubts were misery and despair over the in- 
sufficiency of every ethical knowledge. Without intellectual efforts life 
held no meaning for him. Conceptual elaboration of the content of life 
and the practical application of the results of thought—the tension be- 
tween strenuous practice and pure theory—characterized the man. Un- 
like Kant, he rigorously and mercilessly applied the categorical impera- 
tive to his own personal life. The categorical imperative overpowered the 
proud “brittleness” of his ego. His intensive study of Soeren Kierke- 
gaard’s works, the results of which were later published in three penetra- 
tive volumes, only confirmed him in his religious individualism. 

With Kant the categorical imperative remained a hybrid thing. It 
was for him by origin and nature both revolutionary and conservative. It 
is an absolute, unconditional command arising from within, a mystic call, 
an individual law that binds man, and in a critical case drives him beyond 
himself and others. The categorical imperative is a belief in the god in 
man. It is the real god of Kant. 

But Kant is unable to retain the categorical imperative at the height 
of absolute religion. Having seen it as an absolute and final command to 
the individual, he again lifts it out of the depth to the surface of mental 
life. He reduces it to a “general law,’”’ thus making it the basis of a 
generally acknowledged morality—a morality which is obvious for all. 
He thereby gives validity to Nietzsche’s statement that Kant proved to 
the whole world in a most circumstantial manner that the whole world is 
right. In other words, Kant misunderstood his most creative contribu- 
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tion. He externalizes, etherealizes, and degrades the concrete individual, 
the irreducible, to an abstract universal, the individual law to a universal 
law, toa norm forall. Asa result he deprives the categorical imperative of 
its absolute and religious character. He describes it as a religious and 
absolute power, but he failed to live in accord with it, otherwise he 
would not have capitulated at the critical moment to the Prussian king. 

Schrempf rightly stressed later that he had taken the categorical im- 
perative more seriously than Kant. With him it is what it should have 
been with Kant. It is destructive of every comfortable habit and custom. 
It is radically revolutionary in its nature. In all seriousness it is the push- 
ing, pressing call from within, the command, living in man as the impera- 
tive power, which completely makes him dependent upon himself and 
which prevents his taking refuge in a community. The self-determining 
ego rejects every external decision, true to its own call. It is under the 
enchantment of the categorical imperative. It thus was for Schrempf not 
the task of his morality to control the bundle of impulses in the power of 
the will. It was much rather his task to tarry in the condition of Socratic 
ignorance, and thus save the excruciatingly severe meaning for the truth, 
which only grants as truth that which imposes itself with an immediate 
consciousness of evidence. Intellectuality and morality are fused into one. 
Schrempf’s morality is that of intellectual sincerity and purity. Thus the 
inner call of the categorical imperative is the call to be a seeker of truth. 

In the analysis of the basis of ethics the young struggling and suffering 
Schrempf had reached the radical point, an intellectual and moral skepti- 
cism, from which the hitherto existing path did not lead any farther; for 
Schrempf soon was pushed beyond this form of life into a new kind of 
existence. 

There is another radical difference between Kant and young Schrempf, 
namely, his Heraclitean bent of mind. His thought was anchored in the 
becoming. Everything is in flux for him: the world, life, humanity, and 
the individual. The ethical has its true roots only in movement. For 
Kant, however, the ethical, the autonomy, the consciousness of liberty, 
was something static, an attribute, a condition. For his young pupil it is 
as a process, an act which posits itself ever anew in fresh situations. 

For Kant morality is a system of “universal laws.” The ethical act con- 
sists in the subsumption of the individual concrete case under a “‘uni- 
versal law.” Schrempf deprives the autonomy, as living, concrete act, of 
every purely logical, abstract subsumption under a universal. The ethical 
lives as an act, as an ever fresh inserting creation. Consequently the 
ethical attains for the development of the spirit a totally different sig- 
nificance than with Kant for whom everything is fixed, finished. With 
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Schrempf everything is unfinished, incomplete, everything points to an 
end, but never attains the end which lies in the infinite. Small wonder 
that non-Kantian conclusions result from this conception. Accordingly 
nothing is explained in ethics by subsuming the concrete individual case 
under a universal concept. This only falsifies the ethical process. A 
Heraclitean ethics annuls ultimately the ethics of all conceptual thinkers, 
Kant included. In a purely conceptual system ethics becomes a system- 
atic collection, a conservative reservoir of the already existing, universally 
valid ethical norms. In Schrempf’s view the exclusively valuable and 
correct act of thought consists of a continuous conceptual elaboration of 
ever new life-situations. In view of this the thinker never attains a sys- 
tem, for thought guarantees as continuous creation no rest. Thus phi- 
losophy becomes a struggle for the self-maintenance of the spirit. These 
ideas destroy, if vigorously examined and consequently lived, every static 
conception of the ethical. 

Schrempf’s virgin work exerts a singular enchantment since we find 
him at grips with the totally different nature of Kant. Fate willed that the 
Kantian problematic corresponded with his then inner life. By passion- 
ately embracing the categorical imperative in his early twenties, Kant 
drove him on his own way. It was the categorical imperative which 
offered a prop to his stubborn, brittle self. After the great ‘‘crisis’”’ in 
1891, the pathos of a purely ethical attitude commences to dim. He soon 
passed over the height of the pass which separates the two worlds, the 
ethical and the religious. In youth a pupil of Kant, he was on the way of 
going beyond him, thus becoming completely himself. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


LOs PRINCIPIOS DE LA ETICA SOCIAL: CONCEPTO, AXIOLOGIA Y REALIZACION 
DE LA MORALIDAD. By Francisco Larroyo. Mexico: Editorial Logos, 
1936. Pp. xv-+172. 2 pesos. 

Larroyo’s work is born of a tradition that is Continental European 
rather than English or American. Dedicated to Paul Natrop, whose 
Philosophische Propaedeutik Larroyo has translated into Spanish as El 
ABC de la filoséfica critica, the Principios is replete with references to the 
works of Messer, Husserl, Rickert, Becher, Scheler, Nicolai Hartmann, 
Kant, and Bergson. The volume is divided into three parts: Introduction, 
Part I, and Part II. 

The Introduction fixes the place of ethics in the field of philosophy. 
Philosophy is ‘“‘a theory of the conception of the world and of life” or is “a 
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theory of culture.” It seeks to describe and explain from a theoretical 
point of view the fact of culture. There can be no philosophy of culture 
without a philosophy of values. Ethics is that branch of philosophy 
which deals with the concept of value—with the polarity ‘‘good-bad,” 
even as theory of art deals with the polarity “beauty-ugliness,” theory 
of science with “truth-falsity,” and theory of religion with “sanctity- 
profanity.” Ethics is considered as a normative science, as an axiological 
discipline, and as social—“ethics cannot be without being social ethics.” 
The chief problems of ethics are four: (1) the problem of the essence of 
the moral act, (2) the problem of moral valuation, (3) the problem of 
moral obligation, and (4) the problem of the realization of moral values. 

Part I is entitled ‘The Concept of Morality.” “We wish above all to 
distinguish this from what contemporary literature calls the problem of 
moral valuation” (treated in Part II). This distinction corresponds to 
Nicolai Hartmann’s distinction between ‘“‘the phenomenology of custom”’ 
and “the axiology of custom.” Part I is subtitled “the problem of the 
essence of the ethical act” and includes excursions into problems of 
critico-dialectical method, Husserl’s phenomenology, conscience, freedom 
of will, art and beauty, and the religious attitude. 

Part II is entitled “Dialectical Exploration of the Polarity ‘Good- 
Bad.’”’ The exploration proceeds by summarizing the historical ante- 
cedents of contemporary value theory, by outlining the chief questions 
involved in the problem of moral valuation, by reviewing the solutions 
offered by hedonism, eudemonism, utilitarianism, pragmatism, evolution- 
ism, perfectionism, etc., and by investigating truth, courage, purity, and 
justice as dimensions of the sphere of moral values. Examination of the 
presuppositions of value theory involves consideration of the nature and 
end of value, fitness, preferability, degrees of value, positive and negative 
values, generality, hierarchy, means and ends, and tables of values. The 
two chief questions involved in moral valuation are (1) What is a moral 
act? and (2) What is moral valuing? The answer to the first question is: 
“A moral act is an attitude freely determined in some sense for an uncon- 
ditioned [imperative] end.” The reply to the second is that moral valuing, 
distinguished from valuing in general, is working and willing as pure social 
will. The problem of valuing in general is to be explored in detail in the 
forthcoming La filosofia de los valores, the first volume of which is now in 


press. 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 


Texas Technological College 
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SoctaL PsycHoLocy. By Ellis Freeman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1936. Pp. xiiit+491. $2.50. 

The metes and bounds of the province of social psychology has been 
a controversial question. The terrain of this science has, at one time or 
other, been held to be mob or crowd phenomena, the responses of persons 
to persons, the responses of persons to institutions, socialization, ethnic 
phenomena, the effect of the collective soul upon the individual, etc. 
Varied as this array is, it is difficult to see a strict likeness between Free- 
man’s conception of the field and any of the foregoing. It is true that he 
defines social psychology as “the description and explanation of the 
experiences and behavior of the individual human being which affect 
and are affected by the experiences and behavior of other human beings.” 
Tradition, then, would lead one to expect as a development on this theme 
an exposition given over, in no small part, to the capabilities or qualities 
of the individual human being of most significance for the functioning of 
social responses. Chapters on imitation, the development of language, sex 
differences, instincts, emotion, nature, nurture, and family relationships 
are usual. But none of these is found in the text under consideration. 
Even its chapter on language deals largely with semantics—with the way 
language can crystallize misconceptions and, by the apperceptive masses 
it arouses, lead us astray. 

Freeman works with bold themes, providing much less detail regarding 
individual functioning than is conventional. In fact, he believes most 
social psychologists have been concerned with the overtones of their sci- 
ence rather than with fundamentals. They have covered what is mostly 
plain general psychology with only a very thin veneer of social illustration. 
They have been guilty, also, of too much fractionation. The characteristic 
aspects of society to which the individual must relate himself—the mores, 
customs, laws, institutions—have been relatively neglected, at least by 
psychologists. Yet the actions of these constellations on the individual, it 
is maintained, are of pivotal importance in social psychology. Surely the 
phenomenon of the uniformities in the behavior of millions of people 
should receive precedence in a text over phenomena less frequent or 
dynamic. In other words, the question of why one person tends to yawn 
when viewing another who does, while germane to the field of social be- 
havior, is scarcely as important a question as why a particular national 
group has such a highly competitive attitude. With the author’s scale of 
values here the reviewer is in essential agreement. 

For the explanation of the aforementioned uniformities to which the 
author pays court, the mechanisms of culture are looked to rather than 
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those of biology, as one might expect. Furthermore, among the social 
influences that determine values, attitudes, and stereotypes the economic 
are held to be the most important. This economic motif is, accordingly, 
given tremendous emphasis. In fact, even the topic of family relation- 
ships finds no lodgment in the text because, it is contended, economic 
forces are so much more powerful than anything within a family as de- 
terminants of the way its members behave toward and influence each 
other that the former problem needs no specific comment in a survey 
volume. 

The pattern of Freeman’s composition which, parenthetically, re- 
sembles more closely the productions of those who label themselves 
sociologists and social economists than of those who label themselves 
psychologists, we shall attempt to suggest in more detail by listing a few 
of the twenty-two chapter headings of the volume: “The Normal Indi- 
vidual’s Construction of His Universe,” ‘““The Abnormal Individual’s 
Construction of His Universe,” ‘The Abnormal Constituents in the Uni- 
verse of the Normal,” “Inferior Adjustments and Maladjustments Which 
Are Socially Fostered,’’ “Language in the Construction of the Universe of 
the Individual,” “The Creation and Perpetuation of Values,” “Values and 
Functional Significance,” “Values of Special Groups,” “Impartiality,” 
“Psychological Defects in Some Economic Theories,” ‘“Acquisitive- 
ness,” “Industrial Efficiency,’ “Industrial Co-operation,” ‘Associa- 
tions,” “Contemporary Visual Art,” and “Science.” 

As can be seen, one concept on which a large superstructure has been 
reared is that of value. In keeping with the aim to treat lightly all that 
is not strictly social, the biological determinants of value are given a cur- 
sory and none too critical discussion. A simple hedonism is adhered to, 
although at several points the author has felt called upon to go beyond 
and set forth briefly those concepts of equilibrium and disequilibrium 
which are so conspicuous in Gestaltists’ systems. The selectiveness of all 
human behavior is also described, when the terminology of general 
psychology must be resorted to, in terms of the Gestaltists’ vocabulary of 
figure and ground. We would not, however, give the impression the 
author finds satisfactory all of the latter workers’ tools, for he confesses 
to having difficulty with that very basic concept, the whole; but he does 
seem to build a considerable part of his structure on a framework which 
would be agreeable to the Gestalt group. 

Since value or the course of human striving is assumed to be determined 
largely by the social milieu, the text is devoted primarily to the task of 
explaining in a broad way how various social forces create characteristic 
values in different culture. Much anthropological material is employed 
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to illustrate specific points. Primitive and civilized societies are often 
set in contrast. Surprisingly enough, comment is severely restricted with 
respect to those detailed techniques used consciously to mold a stereo- 
type—techniques such as one might find set forth in a treatise on propa- 
ganda or advertising. Of more interest to the author apparently are large 
figures, one of which is that of the effects of the conflict of those values 
which are culturally determined when they are held either by an indi- 
vidual or by different individuals such as those of the various national, 
social, economic, religious, and professional groups. 

The analysis in the volume is often consciously partisan, the techniques 
used by power groups to intrench themselves, for instance, being treated 
always caustically. Some form of collective society is favored. From this 
one may infer that the author views the science of social psychology as 
normative. 

With the text focused so strongly on economic influences, the chapters 
on modern visual art and on science, while stimulating, seem to dangle. 
In them the author appears to want to get something off his chest. 

The tone of the book is that of an exposé. It is critical, caustic, rather 
popular, discursive, concrete, and original. Not very heavily docu- 
mented, the exposition sweeps along. The extent of the truth of many of 
the generalizations is, of course, open to debate. The reviewer is not in- 
clined, however, to dwell on these controversial points, since the major 
contribution of the text does not seem to be in its detail but in the vigor, 


boldness, and significance of its themes. 
HELEN L. Kocu 


University of Chicago 


AESTHETIC ANALYsIS. By D. W. Prall. New York: Crowley, 1936. Pp. 

211. $2.00. 

Mr. Prall’s book has the great merit of avoiding the loose thinking and 
emotionalism that vitiates so much of the literature of aesthetics. How- 
ever, I cannot but feel that his predilection for accurate statement has 
led him into a kind of scientism in conflict with his own gift for aesthetic 
appreciation—a conflict that lez is nim to develop two aesthetic theories 
which he never brings into prope : relations with each other. 

For example, in the opening chapters we have a reiteration of the point 
of view of his former work, slightly modified by some of the more formal 
aspects of Mr. Dewey’s aesthetics (p. 9). The field of aesthetics is the 
qualitative surface of our experienced world (p. 5) and “‘the aesthetic 
aspect of experience is that in which, instead of employing the qualitative 
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surface as a means and taking it for granted, we spend our whole attentive 
energy upon discriminating and realizing its full character as given” (p, 
7). Hence the materials must be sensory elements that can be system- 
atically ordered in patterns according to their own nature. The second, 
third, and fourth chapters set forth with considerable detail the character- 
istics of certain such manifolds. Obviously this formula makes it difficult 
to include literature among the arts except in so far as we restrict our- 
selves to the mere sensuous character of verbal sounds. Also the weakness 
of the position is shown in Mr. Prall’s illustration (p. 21) of a Bach three- 
part invention, four notes recurring on occasions with mi substituted for 
mi-flat as the final note. ‘Since all that comes through the ear in the two 
cases is the same except for the last pitch interval, it must be fairly clear 
that it is the distinguishing of a whole-step, where before there was a half- 
step, that is the very hearing of the melody itself in its full emotional 
effect” (pp. 21-22; italics mine). That is, it is not the perception of the 
pattern as such but the emotional effect of the pattern that gives it 
aesthetic character. Mr. Prall says: “The relevance of nervous process 
to emotional perception is equally striking; but aesthetics is not psychol- 
ogy, whether physiological or behavioristic” (p. 43). This is true but it 
is a pity to let a compartmental view of science lead to the refusal to look 
at essential parts of a problem, and certainly the relation of sensory 
stimuli to emotional response is closely tied up with the aesthetic problem 
and may even be the raison d’étre of Mr. Prall’s sensory patterns. Should 
the physicist neglect the relations of atoms because the chemist studies 
them? 

The last two chapters of the book belie this emphasis on mere percep- 
tion, for they are concerned with art as a medium of emotional communi- 
cation, and are by far the most suggestive and stimulating part of the 
book. The earlier confusion still weakens the argument. If the phrase, 
“this qualitative presence is the way the world feels to us through our 
senses as instrumentalities of conscious apprehension,” could be trans- 
formed into the phrase, “this qualitative presence acts through the senses 
to make us feel this way about the world,” and further consideration fol- 
lowed of the relations of feeling, thought, and action (as suggested on p. 
47), Mr. Prall might be drawn out of the academic cloister to a fruitful 
understanding of the role art plays in the lives of men and society, the 
scope and significance he assigns to the art critic would be very much 
enlarged, and he would have a clearer understanding of changing tastes 
in art than appears in his earlier comments (p. 26). 


HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN 
Stanford University 
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GoETHES Faust UND DAS CHRISTENTUM. By Karlernst W. Weissleder. 

Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1936. Pp. 309. 

The attempt is made to sketch the unoutstripped significance of the 
metaphysical content of the Faust poem, to glean from it those meta- 
physical structures and moments which in the present philosophical crisis 
have commenced to make themselves felt. The work is a neat contribu- 
tion to the delineation of the conception of the Faustian, which O. 
Spengler so brilliantly had made the basis of a philosophy of history. 
Faustian is not a character, habitude. It is rather a concept for a meta- 
physical functioning of man, which can become a destiny for the indi- 
vidual as well as for the community and nation. 

In Part I the principal opposition between the this-world direction of 
art and the other-world direction of religion as metaphysical instances are 
nicely and radically differentiated. 

In Part IJ the author analyzes in detail two main groups of questions, 
to wit: How far have Christian traits penetrated the character and 
destiny of Faust? From the strictly Christian point of view Faust is 
essentially a “sinner.” It is, however, not justified to identify Faust’s 
dissatisfaction with existence with the Christian need of salvation. The 
Faustian despair about the insolubility of every moment of existence is 
not the same which the Christian explains as a first step in this existence. 
Faust entered a contract with the devil because he is convinced that no 
salvation can be found in this world. Neither is the intention of suicide on 
Faust’s part to be explained from an other-worldly desire. For Faust 
entertained no positive faith in a beyond. Instead of looking for the 
meaning of existence in a better beyond, he seized it in existence itself. He 
believes that every moment has the saving power. The self-contained 
moment of happiness is perfect. He knows that a continuous persistence 
of the moment of happiness is impossible in this world. The ontological 
polarities of existence do not permit the conception of perfect happiness. 
The realization of a happiness totality would mean a destruction of the 
realization of the meaning of existence. Without the woof of the imper- 
fect—whose major form is temporality—the perception of happiness is 
impossible. This is the inner antinomy which explodes the eudaemonistic 
conception. It is an old experience that man pictures the meaning of this 
world always eudaemonistically. He believes in a complete satisfaction 
of his endeavors, in which his bundle of impulses and activities discover 
a fixed point. That this conception is not realizable is man’s luck; for if 
value were eternally guaranteed, man’s value-perceiving consciousness 
would be lost, and would render his happiness illusory. Faust therefore 
roundly refuses the solution of projecting complete happiness into a 
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transcendental place because it is not possible in the real world. He does 
not yield himself to the principle of salvation, but attaches himself all the 
more firmly to his earthly existence. Faust is confident that neither this 
world nor the beyond can bring fulfilment. Nevertheless he remains loyal 
to this world. He earnestly upholds the formula of eudaemonism, and re- 
gards it as the real key to his life. 

In Part III, Goethe’s solution of a secular, humanistic metaphysics is 
briefly sketched. Faust is willing to test whether there is a this-world 
metaphysics. Seen from within Faust’s conduct and striving is positively 
egoistic in character. His egocentricity is ontologically necessary as the 
problem of meaning is the concern of the individual. However, it is the 
tragedy of Faust that he does not find what he seeks. Happiness does not 
possess the quality which man rightfully demands of meaning. Happiness 
is not what gives meaning, but meaning itself is what makes one happy. 
What gives meaning is value, and happiness is mere feeling. It is the form 
of the consciousness of the realization of meaning. Even if the condition 
of happiness ends, value and meaning abide. Value is eternal value, 
and meaning is eternal meaning. If one penetrates through the feeling of 
happiness to the apprehension of the value itself, the moment becomes 
eternity. There is thus something positive behind all human striving. In 
spite of pain, cares, and death, life is not purposeless. In spite of the 
failure of our life-plan, the meaning of existence stands revealed. 

Thus Goethe, through Faust, is the type for modern paganism as 
exemplified by humanistic ethics and religion. There even is an unwitting 
relationship between him and the religion of the Nazis. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


TEOLOGIA: LiBRO primo. By Tomaso Campanella. Edizione critica con 
introduzione, appendici e una tavola. A cura di Romano Amerio. 
(Orbis Romanus, “Biblioteca di texti medievali,’”’ Vol. VII.) Milan: 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1936. Pp. xxxvii+463. L. 40. 
Campanella probably began his enormous Theology, in thirty books, 

in the year 1613; it was certainly completed in 1624, but notwithstanding 

his persistent effort during the remaining fifteen years of his philosophical- 
ly active life, he was unable to obtain the approbation necessary for its 
publication. Both the Italian ecclesiastical censor and the doctors of the 

Sorbonne to whom it was submitted for approval found much to question 

in the doctrines it contained, particularly in the analysis of grace and 

predestination, and the person of Cardinal Richelieu hovers in the back- 
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ground of political opposition to be explained by the circumstance that 
the analysis of the power of the pope and of councils was not in accord 
with the Gallican position. As a consequence, more than three hundred 
years after its completion the first of the thirty books is now edited by 
Signor Amerio for the first time; it is the editor’s plan to bring out the 
remaining twenty-nine books in seven more volumes. Signor Amerio dis- 
posed for his edition of two manuscripts. One, now at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, is incomplete; two of the original six volumes survive, 
containing thirteen of the thirty books, Books VI-XV and XXI-XXIII; 
it is the better of the two manuscripts containing corrections and addi- 
tions in the hand of Campanella. The other, preserved in the General 
Archive of the Dominican Order, is complete, but represents an early 
version of the work. The present volume consequently (with the excep- 
tion of one long chapter—chap. xvii, composed of nine articles and extend- 
ing from p. 311 to p. 450—which was transferred to a later book in the 
revision and therefore appears in the Paris manuscript) is based on a 
single manuscript. 

Book I of the Theology contains an examination of the nature of 
theology, its relation to metaphysics and other sciences, the presentation 
of proofs of the existence of God, and the criticism of the peripatetic 
proofs; and the examination of the nature of our knowledge of God, the 
attributes and actions properly predicated of him, and his relation to the 
world. Not of least interest to the modern reader is Campanella’s state- 
ment in the Preface of the five reasons which induced him, notwithstand- 
ing his humility, to write this book after so many eminent Scholastic 
writers had treated of theology: first, the vast number of heresies, such as 
those which during the past hundred years had emanated from the teach- 
ings of John Wyclif, were unanticipated by earlier writers and unnoticed 
by modern Scholastics who were content to repeat their predecessors; 
second, the discovery of the New World and strange peoples as well as the 
extension of the knowledge of the heavens and stars after Copernicus had 
resulted in new knowledge of their creator and of heaven and hell; third, 
the discovery of new things and the reformation of the sciences had put at 
the disposition of theologians natural sciences much more in accord with 
the doctrines of the Fathers and the Holy Bible than the Aristotelian 
science to which the Scholastics were addicted (Campanella adds that he 
learned more about physics from the Bible than from innumerable books 
of philosophers or from his own observations) ; fourth, his own labors have 
been expended on, and his own books have been concerned with, not one 
science, but with all, and not with the tradition of one school, but with all, 
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and he deprecates the errors and misunderstandings into which the Fathers 
and the Scholastics have fallen through ignorance of one of the sciences; 
fifth, the cardinal zeal of modern Scholastics arising from their addiction 
to one familiar doctor leads them to hold as trifling or sophistic whatever 
is contrary to his doctrine or not found in his works. The ecclesiastical 
censor, whose notes on the manuscript are published in the Appendix, 
found abundant matter for criticism in these preliminary judgments. 
Incidental to the long discussion of theological problems, Campanella dis- 
poses of many questions of great philosophic interest: the method and 
nature of metaphysics, time, infinity, knowledge, innate ideas (his descrip- 
tion of innate ideas, of which he is, of course, a defender, is striking in 
view of the later history of their discussion: innate and hidden knowledge 
—cognitio innata et abdita as opposed to cognitio illata et addita—is that 
“by which every being knows that he himself is and loves his own being 
and his author of whom he is himself a participation’’), ratio communis, 
ideas, truth, analogical predication, necessity, contingency, power, will, 
love, virtues, Providence, predestination, beauty, good, pleasure. Signor 
Amerio has published a work of importance to the philosopher and the 
historian of philosophy: the philosopher will find in it pertinent and fre- 
quently original philosophic analyses many of which were to influence the 
later trends of philosophy profoundly and traces of which can be found 
even today, and the historian will find in it the most extended and ambi- 
tious expression of the views of one of the most distinguished philosophers 
of the Renaissance, a polymath, a vigorous critic of Aristotelian Scho- 
lasticism and one of the early defenders of Copernicus and Galileo. 
RICHARD McKEon 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION TO DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM: THE MARxist WorLp- 
View. By August Thalheimer: Sixteen lectures delivered at the Sun 
Yat-Sen University, Moscow. Translated from the German by George 
Simpson and George Weltner. New York: Covici-Friede, 1936. Pp. 
XX-+ 253. 

Pick at random a dozen or so standard American textbooks used in 
introductory philosophy courses. Turn to the indexes and note the refer- 
ences to dialectical materialism. If this reviewer’s collection is at all 
typical, it will be found that there often are no references at all; or when 
there are, the references with few exceptions are so cursory as to be use- 
less. The young men and women making a first acquaintance with 
philosophy will, so far as the average textbook is concerned, probably 
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write their final examinations, receive their grades, and never once realize 
the import or even existence of this doctrine. 

Yet among all philosophies active in the world today, dialectical 
materialism exerts what is very likely the greatest direct influence upon 
human life. As compared with the more indirect and more implicit 
philosophies of most other countries, dialectical materialism is the official 
ideological foundation of a state containing more than one hundred and 
seventy million persons. And in addition to its acceptance by the Soviet 
régime it is the guide of thousands in left-wing movements elsewhere, 
many of them, like John Strachey or Lewis Corey, of high ability. In still 
other places the doctrine is evidently so feared for its power over men that 
possession of one treatise on the subject by a Bukharin or a Plekhanov 
or a Lenin means certain imprisonment. 

The fact that this philosophy is a tremendous influence does not, of 
course, make it a good philosophy. Thalheimer, or any other dialectical 
materialist, would insist, however, that its neglect by most contemporary 
philosophers of capitalist countries is not due to considered agreement 
that it is bad. He would rather insist that it is neglected because it is too 
discomforting, too strong a medicine, for those in the academic world who 
hesitate to challenge sharply the major premises of our established order. 
Philosophers who willingly attack the assumptions of science, religion, 
and art, but who fail to show equal aggressiveness toward the social 
sphere, cannot be expected to evaluate fairly the one philosophy which 
today is probably most critical of that sphere. 

Whether or not the dialectical materialist is right in this severe ac- 
cusation, it does seem reasonable at least to argue that the doctrine should 
be much more thoroughly understood than it has been by most of us 
thus far. Comments on it even by such an eminent philosopher as White- 
head, not to mention any number of lesser figures, are of a character per- 
mitting but one inference: that many who allude to dialectical material- 
ism have never carefully examined it, but have been satisfied to accept 
secondhand the opinion of someone who ostensibly has. The result is that 
scholarly works, if they mention it at all, frequently distort or gloss over 
this theory in ways of which they never would be guilty if considering such 
respectable creeds as pragmatism or critical realism. 

Thalheimer performs a service, therefore, in showing that here is a 
system of philosophy embodying quite as many important features as 
others, and capable of exposition in language even more lucid than one 
finds in the average introduction to philosophy. His treatment is dis- 
tinguished, moreover, in at least four respects: First, he insists that 
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dialectical materialism cannot be understood except in the great setting 
of history, and therefore that any fair analysis of it must be preceded by 
analysis of ancient religion, Greek philosophy, and other movements basic 
to the development of the position he regards as their culmination. 
Second, he emphasizes that dialectical materialism is largely the reflection 
of social, political, and economic forces, and must be viewed with these 
constantly in the foreground as well as background. Third, he devotes 
three chapters to Indian and Chinese philosophy, showing how these can- 
not be neglected in any understanding of the history of philosophy in gen- 
eral or of dialectical materialism in particular. And, fourth, in his hands 
dialectics appears as a complicated yet exceedingly useful intellectual 
tool—his chapters on this subject, with their many ingenious illustrations, 
being probably his best. 

While the concluding impression from Thalheimer’s book is likely to 
be, then, that dialectical materialism is far more challenging and sweeping 
a world-view than is customarily believed outside the U.S.S.R., it is also 
true that, rather ironically, he serves to warn us against the very danger 
before mentioned: the danger of accepting someone else’s estimate of this 
doctrine as a substitute for one’s own. The fact is that many who will 
read this book in order to form some judgment of dialectical materialism 
are quite sure to decide that this is a very crude philosophy, indeed. 
Thalheimer is often naive, sectarian, illogical, and misinformed. When, 
for example, he asserts that pragmatism “recognizes no reality external 
to the human mind,” when in his interpretation of Hegel he makes no in- 
telligible distinction between subjective and objective idealism, when he 
fails to apply his own dialectical technique to scholasticism, he only 
succeeds in arousing a skeptical reaction to his own position. Considering 
that the translators call this the best available introduction to the 
Marxian world-view, and that it has been translated into several lan- 
guages, one versed in philosophy is bound to wonder how wretched the 
worst must be. 

Thus, despite virtues which fully justify attention to the volume, a 
greater lesson to be drawn from it is that dialectical materialism can by 
no means be properly evaluated through it. The real importance of this 
doctrine, if importance it has, can indeed be determined ultimately 
through the word of its founders alone—through such volumes as Engels’ 
Anti-Diihring, Marx’s German Ideology, Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism. To recommend examination of sources is, of course, a common- 
place; but for reasons already implied the need for such examination is 
unusually urgent in the case of dialectical materialism. Granting the 
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value of orientations and interpretations, we shall only discover in the 
chief sources themselves—not in expositions likely to be superficial, 
hostile, or abjectly reverent—-whether this philosophy of the nineteenth 
century is perhaps so vital and so great as to provide wise guidance for 


our twentieth. 
THEODORE B. BRAMELD 


Adelphi College 


PREFACE TO SocIAL Economics: Essays ON Economic THEORY AND 
SoctAL ProsBLeMs. By John Maurice Clark. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxi+433. Price $2.75. 

Rare, indeed, is the economist whose occasional papers over a twenty- 
year period can make such a coherent, effective, and illuminating volume 
as that which two of his students have here made of the essays of Pro- 
fessor Clark. In a day of often too-rapid publication this economist has 
erred on the side of modesty in making the nuggets of his wisdom avail- 
able to a general audience. This book will not do precisely that because 
of the handicaps of a scholarly style. But at least the valuable central 
ideas are available for those who will read. 

In a book covering so much both in time and in topic the reviewer is 
compelled to select. Perhaps chapter vii will have as wide an appeal to 
students of ethics as any in the book. It discusses long-range planning. 
And at a time when much conservative thought is, no doubt with honest 
intent, stressing the difficulties of reconciling social planning with free- 
dom, it is refreshing to find a candid mind projecting the basic principles 
of planning requirements with truly democratic insight and sympathy. 

In general, the essays are criticizing the theories of classical economics. 
They make clear that theory follows practice rather than the reverse. 
They disclose why economic theory is a conservative influence. Yet they 
suggest how a re-examination of theory in the light of current facts can 
be disturbing, quickening effort in the too often dusty halls of economics. 

These essays suggest that Professor Clark owes the world a modern 
statement of economic principles which will hold the mirror up to the 
nature of current practice and trends. For here is an economist who also 
acknowledges moral responsibilities and is not afraid of ethical judgments. 
His greater influence waits only upon the utilization of a simple, less 
formidable style and the formulation of a more comprehensive and unified 


descriptive economics. 
Orpway TEAD 
New York City 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THE SocrAt SCIENCES: THEIR RELATIONS IN THEORY AND IN TEACHING: RE- 
PORT OF A CONFERENCE IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 1935. London: Le Play 
House Press, 1936. 8vo. Pp. 222. 5s. 

This is an excellent summary of short addresses by leading English pro- 
fessors in the social sciences, including J. L. Stocks, H. J. Laski, Lionel Robbins, 
A. M. Carr-Saunders, J. A. Hobson, and others. The subjects dealt with are 
history, economics, sociology, and political theory; and among the more inter- 
esting contributions are those of Professor G. N. Clark on history, Professor 
A. M. Carr-Saunders criticizing ‘‘sociology,’’ and a report on the actual prac- 
tice of teaching of social sciences in British universities by Mr. T. H. Marshall. 
The whole book contains important indications of the tendencies in social 
theory today; and the fact that a conference of teachers on diverse subjects has 
been found valuable is a sign of the need for greater co-operation among those 
who are concerned, either in practice or in theory, with the advancement of 
reasoning and the resistance to mob oratory. The London Institute of Sociology 
deserves great credit for having arranged for the conference and for the publica- 


tion of these addresses. 
cD: ®. 


THE Poverty OF Purtosopuy. By Karl Marx. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1936. Pp. 214. $2.00. 

This is another of the new translations of Marxian classics which are being 
published in the Soviet Union and distributed in other countries. It should be 
grouped with the several volumes reviewed in this Journal in October, 1935 
(Vol. XLVI, No. 1). 

The Poverty of Philosophy was first published in 1846-47, even before the 
Communist Manifesto, and is an attack upon Marx’s early friend and later 
enemy, Proudhon. While a considerable portion of the work deals with economic 
theory, the philosophic basis of his position appears here and there and shows 
itself to be already well on the way toward its mature formulation. For the 
first time Marx clearly reveals what is to become one of his major postulates: 
the dependence of social relations upon modes of production. 

The Poverty of Philosophy was published in another translation years ago by 
C. H. Kerr and Company and is still available in that form as well as in this. 
Both translations contain an Introduction by Engels and several appendixes, 
but the new edition, in addition, has several pages of explanatory notes. 

THEODORE B. BRAMELD 


SOLVING PERSONAL PROBLEMS: A COUNSELING MANUAL. By Harrison S. and 
Grace L. Elliott. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Pp. vii+ 321. $2.00. 
This book is an exceedingly useful addition to the much-needed literature 

on the methods of personal counseling to be employed by ministers, teachers, 

group workers, and all others trying to be helpful to puzzled and maladjusted 
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individuals. It is eclectic in psychology, liberal in religion, and dynamic in the 
economic and sociological point of view underlying the whole. Its aid is of equal 
saliency for problems of children and adults, of men and women, and of parents 
and single persons. It acknowledges the necessity of coping with the psychology 
of the total situation. And this means that its recognition of the economic 
milieu as crucially determinative is realistic and emphatic. The authors early 
in the book say: 

The solution of many personal problems will never be possible until we have so re- 
made economic, political, and other aspects of our social relations that the rank and 
file of human beings have a chance to meet life situations positively and wholesomely. 
Therefore those who would help individuals must give attention to changing home, 
school, community, and wider social conditions which are causing or accentuating 
individual problems. The person who is interested in individual welfare must neces- 
sarily cooperate actively in efforts for social amelioration and social reconstruction. 


The specific contribution, however, is a modern and scientifically adequate 
discussion of the tremendously needed individual guidance methods which pro- 
ceed more profoundly than did the efforts at personal ‘‘evangelization’’ of a 
quarter-century ago. Indeed, they enrich and fill out to its rightfully complex 
proportions the concept of individual counsel and reorientation. And thus they 
supply for everyone who desires to touch the lives of others constructively and 
creatively a manual at once suggestive and practical. 

The fact that the authors are sanely and soundly grounded in their own total 
life-outlook—in their philosophic and religious premises—aids, of course, in 
making their work permanently useful. These premises are not elaborated as 
perhaps they might have been—although that would require another book. 
They are rather pervasively felt, standing as a tacit underpinning for the struc- 
ture here built. 

In a day when the search for salvation—now usually called by a variety of 
more modern names—is so widely a pressing problem, the “‘soul-saver,”’ by 
whatever title identified, will add a cubit to his stature by his apprehension of 


the Elliotts’ mature wisdom. 
OrDWAY TEAD 


AMERIKANISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. By Gustav E. Miiller. Stuttgart: Fr. From- 

manns Verlag, 1936. Pp. 303. 

This is the first complete presentation of American philosophy in the German 
language. It is a brilliant, full-orbed, systematically and beautifully written ac- 
count of the fortunes of American philosophic speculation. Its uniqueness con- 
sists in the fact that it is not the work of an outsider; for the author, Swiss by 
origin and European trained, has been teaching philosophy at American uni- 
versities during the last decade. Hence he writes as one who from within has 
grappled long and hard with unfamiliar thought forms. The work betrays a 
fruitful tension between Central European and American philosophical con- 
cepts. It is not a passive and dry recital of the history of American philo- 
sophical efforts. It neatly combines historical objectivity with a courageous 
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yet critically constructive attitude. With rare skill the author discloses the 
vital contacts between American and European intellectual life. He effectively 
presents a penetrative commentary of a philosophy of American history. The 
work is a worthy monument to the better understanding of the kindred develop- 
ments of both German and American philosophy. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


SINN, BEDEUTUNG UND AUSLEGUNG DER HEILIGEN SCHRIFT IN HEGEL’s 
PHILOSOPHIE. By Otto Kiihler. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. 
xii+110. 

This is a learned exposition showing the pathetic inability of Hegel to do 
justice to the meaning and significance of the historical realism of original 
Christianity. Scripture occupies a purely decorative and symbolical position 
in his panlogical dogmatism. Hegel, in grandiose one-sidedness, seeing in logical 
knowledge the exclusive means of getting hold of all reality, even of religious 
values, was prevented from coming to grips with the vitality of Scripture. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


JOHANNES REINKE’S DYNAMISCHE NATURPHILOSOPHIE UND WELTANSCHAUUNG. 
By Moritz Kluge. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. vii+168. 
This is a penetrative monographic study of J. Reinke, the noted late German 
botanist’s philosophy of nature. It reflects the problematical aspects of bio- 
logical philosophy from the perspective of botany. The study traces the de- 


velopment of Reinke’s philosophy of nature from vitalism by way of mechanism 
and neovitalism to a consequent teleological dynamism. It was Reinke who 
courageously opposed the cult of Darwinism in the form of Haeckel’s monism. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Das EINE UND DIE WELT: VERSUCH ZUR INTERPRETATION DER LEIBNIZ’SCHEN 
METAPHYSIK. By Heinrich Ropohl. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1936. 
Pp. viii+110. 

This is a creatively systematic interpretation of one of the most important 
doctrines of Leibniz’ metaphysics from the standpoint of M. Heidegger’s 
ontologism. It is a monument of painstaking and mature scholarship. But 
whereas the general tenor of the work is to combat every rationalistic-formalistic 
interpretation of Leibniz, it is marred by the highly involved abstruseness of 
Heidegger’s ontologism. So much of recent philosophical speculation seems to 
pride itself in unintelligible linguistic formulations. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Dir FILOSOFIE DER SELBSTVERSTAENDLICHKEIT (FYSIOSOFIE). By Franz Kai- 
bel. Weimar: Franz Kaibel Verlag, 1936. Pp. 155. 


Kaibel argues at great length that the philosophical implications of modern 
subatomic and stellar physics in conjunction with non-Euclidean mathematics 
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presages the close of the “Cartesian epoch” in occidental philosophy. Thus 
God, spirit, soul, mind, and life are no longer transcendental, supernatural, and 
non-physical because of the radical changes in the scientific conception of mat- 
ter. All spiritual concepts have become physical magnitudes. 

The author contends that in conformity with the abstract, invisible, and 
stuffless realities of subatomic and stellar physics a new science of the spirit is 
in process of development, which he terms ‘“‘physiosophy,” a physics of the 
spirit, which Descartes was unsuccessful in discovering. In the proposed 
natural science of the spirit metaphysics, phenomenology, theosophy, and 
transcendentalism will be absent. The new science is a fusion of philosophy, 
physics, physiology, and higher mathematics. The invisible realities with which 
physiosophy is concerned are arithmetically, metrically, and logically compre- 
hensible. Mysticism is only a surmised, yet unknown, natural science. Re- 
ligions are merely initial attempts in the investigation of the body-soul. Hence 
physiosophy signifies the passing of the age of the superiority of faith and conse- 
quently the dawn of the age of knowledge. The author’s physiosophic explana- 
tions of the spiritual, ethical, and social life of man are hardly either as convinc- 


ing or as obvious as he so passionately believes. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


So HALF AMERICA: D1rE AUSLANDSHILFE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN, I912- 
1932. By Hermann Stéhr. Stettin: Okumenischer Verlag, 1936. Pp. 328. 
This is a well-written historical narrative of the material and financial aids 


given by the United States to foreign peoples suffering from the ravages of 
earthquakes, wars, famines, floods, persecutions, mining and sea disasters, and 
epidemics through governmental action, religious communities, and founda- 
tions of wealthy individuals. It is an appreciative study of one of the major 
forms of American humanitarianism. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


THe Desert Fatuers. (Translations from the Latin.) By Helen Waddell. 

London: Constable, 1936. 8vo. Pp. 312. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Waddell’s translations are made from the Vitae patrum, a collection of 
sayings and experiences of the desert fathers, printed in 1615. Only a small frac- 
tion of the original is translated; but the sections give a very pleasing impression 
of the habits and conversations of hermits. That is what Miss Waddell intends, 
for in her Introduction she explains that Gibbon and Lecky gave enough atten- 
tion to the more unsavory habits of Christian asceticism in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Perhaps it is useful to have a completely adverse view of asceticism 
corrected, but “extracts’’ always seem to give an erroneous impression of his- 
torical events and persons. Even in Miss Waddell’s selection, however, .a stu- 
dent of moral practice and religious custom will find clear indications of the 
futility of the kind of “‘virtues’’ which the saintly hermits practiced when they 


deserted the world of common men. 
Cc: De BR: 
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Group LEADERSHIP. By Robert D. Leigh. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 

1936. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

President Leigh, of Bennington College, has here undertaken a task which 
unnumbered persons have thought ought to be done. How well he has done it 
is a question which can probably be answered only by the number of people 
who think he has done it well. He has undertaken to make rules of order for 
functional groups actually grow, as they are always said to grow, out of the 
convenience of the groups themselves. It is clear to anyone who tries to remem- 
ber them all that rules built upon parliamentary procedure only loosely, even if 
arduously, fit parlor discussions of what is to be done. The misfit is not total 
but it is quite trying to the amateur. Leigh seeks to keep from Robert’s Rules of 
Order and similar manuals what does fit, and to change either the name or the 
procedure of what does not fit smaller and less formalized discussion groups. 

The tendency to substitute a small cabinet for the large city council, a uni- 
cameral body for the prevailing legislature, and to increase the ever present 
committee work without end indicates a political field ripe for some reasonable 
reform of deliberative procedure. Prefacing his discussion of practical rules for 
large meetings with the technique of individual thinking and the process of 
thinking out loud in small discussion groups or committees, the author sets down 
simply what such scholars as Dewey, Wallas, Dimnet, Lippmann, Lindeman, 
Follet, Walser, Elliott, Sheffield, and others have taught us about fecund think- 
ing, individually or collectively. Then follows an account more humanized and 
interesting than most people would think possible of the conduct of business 


by formal bodies, with closing chapters on “‘special action for special purposes” 
and the general problem of organizing bodies for discussion and deliberation. 
An Appendix summarizes modern rules for procedure as a clear and practical 
substitute for the inherited parliamentary rules. An annotated Bibliography 
closes the volume. It is a needed job neatly done. Fortunate the faculty with a 
president so sensitive to the need for, the difficulty of, and the fruition from 
interpersonal thinking! 
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NOTES 


The Nietzsche-Archives is preparing for publication the letters of 
Nietzsche, and would be grateful to any owner of original Nietzsche 
letters if he would communicate immediately with Dr. Karl Schlecta, 
Nietzsche-Archiv, Weimar. 


An effort is being made to collect material for a memoir of the late 
Professor A. A. Bowman of Glasgow University. Professor J. W. Scott, 
University College, Cardiff, Wales, is collecting this material. Any per- 
sons able to contribute helpful data are requested to communicate with 
Professor Scott, or with Professor C. W. Hendel, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 








